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There is much ing in a far greater 


food for thought in 
the order issued by 
the Louisiana Public 
Service Commission 
disposing of the long pending Shreveport 
telephone rate case. Both telephone com- 
panies and city executives who, for politi- 
cal effect, fight rate increases regardless of 
hard facts will find much of interest in 
the commission order, and, perhaps, a 
guide for future action. 

Because of local conditions Shreveport 
has the lowest telephone rates in the United 
States for cities comparable in size, as it 
did not participate in the general advance- 
ment during the war. The commission has 
decreed that they shall be advanced Sep- 
tember 1 in justice to the company which 
has been showing a return of less than 
4 per cent on the investment. 

The blind antagonism of politicians in 
fighting service corporations is revealed 
when it is shown that although the ac- 
admitted 


this meager return, the opposition to the 


countant retained by the city 
new rates persisted in the fight and ignored 
the fact that continuance of the old sched- 
ules meant the virtual confiscation of the 
property. 

The commission, however, refused to 
sanction such confiscation and authorized 
the new rates that will yield a return of 
6.76 per cent on the actual investment. It 
is significant that the Louisiana commis- 
Sin cited the U. S. Supreme Court deci- 
which 
rejuires that reproduction cost of a utility 


sion in the famous O’Fallon case, 


at the time of the inquiry must be given 
consideration. 


AN IMPORTANT TELEPHONE RATE 
CASE—EMILE BERLINER’S FAME goth of 


An important angle of the Shreveport 


case—which was hanging fire for three 
years—is the decision of the commission 
to put the burden of rate advancement 
upcn - business telephones. During the 
hearings bankers and business leaders had 
helped. the company’s case by testifying 
that business capital invested in Shreveport 
should earn not less than 8 per cent. 
Therefore, they had no ground to object 
to rates that would give the telephone com- 
pany the 6.76 per cent contemplated by the 
new schedules. 
* * *k x 

In explaining why it placed most of the 
burden, on business telephones, the com- 
mission said : 

“As to the distribution of the increase, 
we have thought it proper to place a 
somewhat greater proportion of it upon 
the soxcalled business telephones. It seems 
to be the practice of regulatory bodies, and 
we deem it an entirely proper practice, to 
place the burden of increase in utility 
rates, within reasonable limitations, upon 
those who are best able to bear it. 

“It is true that under all telephone rate 
schedules a differential is added to rates 
for business service, for in the very nature 
of things the demand upon a telephone 
utility for service is far greater on the 
part of business houses than is the demand 
but traffic checks 


indicate that. the calls originating at and 


from residence stations ; 


destined to business telephones are increas- 


ratio than applies to 

residence service. 

these fac- 
tors we think estab- 

lish the propriety of giving the business 

telephones special treatment.” 

Emile Berliner 

The death of Emile Berliner in Washing- 
ton recently calls to mind the fact that the 
telephone after all is a mere infant so far 
as age is concerned. Considering the 
prominent part it has played in modern 
life, and its remarkable development in 
America, the present generation naturally 
thinks of the telephone as an “old-timer,” 
contemporary of the railroad and the tele- 
graph. However when we hear that 
3erliner, the inventor of the transmitter 
used today, has just died, only 79 years 
old, we realize that the telephone is a 
comparative youngster. 

It has been said that while Alexander 
Graham Bell was the inventor of the tele- 
phone Emile Berliner was its perfecter. It 
was the Berliner loose contact transmitter 
that made what was first called “a toy” a 
great commercial success. 

At the Philadelphia Centennial Exposi- 
tion in 1876, where the telephone made its 
first real leap into fame, it astonished the 
world because it “talked’—because it 
received spoken words—but it wasn’t much 
of a success as a transmitter of messages 
The Berliner transmitter supplied this 
need and made possible the telephone’s 
tremendous commercial development 

* * * * 
Pioneer telephone men will recall the 


bitter fight that raged between the Inde- 
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pendent and Bell interests over the Berliner 
patent. He had filed his application for a 
patent on his transmitter in 1877, but the 
patent did not issue until 1891, at which 
time it was disclosed he had sold :t to the 
Bell company. 

From 1894 until 1903 litigation instituted 
by the government regarding this situation 
dragged along, and the issues raised figured 
prominently in the warfare between the 
two telephone groups during the era of 
competition. The battle involved two pres- 
idents of the United States—Harrison and 
Cleveland—and even back in those days, 
when Big Business knew no limit in gain- 
ing its ends, the telephone fight held the 
center of the stage. 

The result gave the Jndependents en- 
trance to the telephone industry, and their 
activity greatly stimulated the development 
of telephone service. Both groups give 
Berliner credit for the practical trans- 
mitter as used today, and, incidentally, 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
October 22, 23, 24 and 25. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone As- 
sociation of United States, Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, October 24. 

Illinois Telephone Association, Spring- 
field, Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Novem- 
ber 20 and 21. 








both sides must concede that each has con- 
tributed much to the advancement of the 
telephone as a necessary help in the bust- 
ness and social life of today. 


x * * * 


The passing of an inventive genius like 
Emile Berliner, whose study of not only 
telephony but various branches of elec- 
tricity has meant so much to the human 
race, received some notice from the news- 


papers, but surprisingly little after all, con- 
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sidering what he accomplished. His career 
was given lines where homerun-hitters, 
endurance fliers and movie stars are given 
columns. It’s a funny world—according 
to the sensational press. 

While scientists and inventors spend their 
lives trying to solve the great secrets of 
nature the general public ignore their work 
and give the greatest applause to the popu- 
lar freaks that seek and get the lime-light 
Maybe this is just as well, as it leaves the 
scientists and inventors the seclusion they 
need to carry on their work. Edison, for 
istance, probably would not have achieved 
as much as he has achieved if reporters 
and publicity agents were constantly at his 
elbow. 

Fortunately, the real workers of the 
world are content to labor at their tasks 
without the attention of brass bands. How- 
ever, they deserve more recognition than 
they usually receive when their work is 


ended and they pass to the beyond. 


Better Contacts in the Business Office 


Telephone Contacts Between Commercial Employes in Telephone Business 
Offices and Patrons—Three Major Contacts Which Companies Have With Their 
Subscribers—Third Award Commercial Department, TELEPHONY’S Contest 


By Harry E. Eldridge, 


Suburban Division Commercial Manager, Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


Probably more has been accomplished 
during the past few years in improving the 
various types of contacts between telephone 
subscribers and telephone employes, than 
in all previous years put together. Each 
department of every telephone company 
has its own definite responsibilities in con- 
nection with its subscriber contacts; and 
it is a matter of record that wonderful 
strides have been made throughout the 
industry generally in analyzing and im- 
proving these contacts. 

This article, however, has to do only 
with contacts between commercial em- 
ployes in our telephone business offices, and 
our patrons. 


Just as the information operator, the 
supervisor, the recording operator and the 
repair clerk are in a strategic position to 
build good will for the company, so also 
do the telephone business office employes 
in their daily contacts with subscribers 
have countless opportunities for making 
and holding friends. 

Much time, thought and money have 
been expended in advertising, pamphlets, 
talks, telephone demonstrations, etc., in 
order to bring about a better understand- 
ing of telephone problems, particularly in 
connection with the proper use of the 


telephone on the part of telephone users. 

Would it be too much then for the pub- 
lic to expect us, as telephone people, to 
practice what we preach? Is it not a fact 
that we, as telephone employes, should be 
veritable artists in the proper use of the 
telephone? Specialists in any line of busi- 
ness should be the “last word” in efficiently 
demonstrating their own particular work 
or product. 

Now, as all commercial employes know, 
there are three major contacts which we 
have with our subscribers: 


1. Correspondence contacts, 


2. Face-to-face contacts, including coun- 
ter and cther face-to-face contacts of 
various kinds—and last but not least— 


3. Telephone contacts. 

All dealings with subscribers must 
necessarily be carried on in one of these 
three ways. 

The subject of “good business office 
correspondence” has been covered on 
numerous occasions in splendid articles 
which have appeared in TELEPHONY and 
other publications; this is also true in the 
case of “face-to-face” contacts, as dis- 
cussed in numerous sales magazines. I 
shall, therefore, limit what I have to say 
here, to the third—“Telephone Contacts”— 


and about which much has also _ been 
written. 


Before any workman can do the right 
kind of a job, two things are imperative: 
First, the workman himself must be 
properly qualified; and second, he must 
have the proper tools. This is true re- 
gardless of whether the work is ordinary 
labor or of the most skilled and technical 
nature. 


No business office can have the right 
kind of telephone contacts unless the em- 
ployes in that business office are properly 
trained, and the telephone layout is what it 
shculd be. 


As regards the first item—‘“Employe 
qualifications’”—practically all of what fol- 
lows pertains to various ways and means 
of assuring ourselves that our business 
office employes are properly qualified; and 
obviously, carefully-planned training to 
accomplish this must be properly given to 
all new employes and the subject periodi- 
cally reviewed as necessary with all em- 
ployes as a permanent proposition. 

Now as to the telephone equipment and 
arrangement in our business offices: 


Periodically it should be somebody’s jo) 
to check this to make sure that our facili- 
ties are adequate—that we have enoug! 
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instruments and enough lines in the busi- 
ness office; also that this equipment is 
positively known to be in good condition 
and that it presents a neat appearance. 
Further, we should be equally sure that 
the instruments are properly placed and 
that the kind of equipment in use is known 
to fill satisfactorily the needs of the office 
in which it is used. 

In the larger offices, it is desirable that 
as far as possible the lines be arranged 
so that each type of call received will be 
answered by employes thoroughly capable 
of handling that particular kind of call. 

With all the thought which has been 
given the subject of telephone business 
office contacts, there is probably little that 
is new or which can be added to what has 
already been considered by most telephone 
companies. The important thing is: What 
are we doing with the information we al- 
ready have in order to assure ourselves 
that the telephone contacts in our busi- 
ness offices are being promptly, courteously 
and efficiently handled? 

The size of a busines: office necessarily 
determines the best plans for analyzing 
and improving telephone contacts; what 
will work splendidly in a large business 
office frequently cannot be justified from 
the standpoint of expense or will not work 
in a smaller business office, for example. 











In recent years, considerable atten- 
tion has been given to employe and 
public relations, for it. has been realized 
that in order for a company to have 
good relations with the public it must 
have good relations with its employes. 

Resulting from this appreciation of 
the interdependence of employe and 
public relations, studies have been 
made of various phases of both. In 
this article on better telephone contacts 
in the telephone business office, Mr. 
Eldridge discusses some of the things 
which employes may do in improving 
their contacts with the public over the 
telephone. 

Mr. Eldridge has been in the tele- 
phone business for 22 years, and for 
many years has been interested in the 
human nature aspects of his work. In 
the course of it he has had abundant 
opportunity to observe human nature 
as displayed by employes and also as 
found in the telephone public. 

Prior to his present work as a divi- 
sion commercial manager of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., Mr. Eldridge for a 
number of years was in its traffic de- 
ertment, and hence has a very keen 
understanding of human nature reac- 
tions. What he has to say about bet- 
ter contacts with the public over the 
telephone will merit careful study of 
no: only the business office employes, 
bur all others who make these tele- 
phone contacts. 


_— 
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Commercial service observing is probably 
the best known plan today for locating 
poor telephone contacts in the larger busi- 
ness offices and also for improving them. 
To properly make and properly take up 
commercial service observations are, I 
believe, the outstanding means for im- 
proving telephone contacts in the larger 
business offices. 

In this connection, just as is true in 
“Central office observing” in traffic work, 
so also is it of the greatest importance 
that the commercial service observation 
plan be properly explained to the business 
office employes at the very outset; this so 
those employes will realize that the primary 
purpose of commercial service observing 
is a constructive one and that the observa- 
tions are intended to be helpful both to 
the individual employes (in making them 
more efficient and more valuable) and to 
the ccmpany in improving its business 
office service. 

Failure to have this understanding at the 
start, or to tactfully and properly take up 
observations made, defeats the whole pur- 
pose of the idea, besides resulting in an 
inexcusable waste of time and money. It 
is absolutely essential to the success of our 
work that we have an accurate picture of 
the service we are rendering our customers. 

At the smaller business offices, reliable 
information as to the quality of telephone 
contacts, speed of answering telephones, 
etc., can be cured by careful observation 
and by special “listening-in” on calls an- 
swered by business office employes. Com- 
plaints received or comments made by sub- 
scribers or other employes calling the 
business office are also frequently helpful 
in bringing about an improvement. 

Regardless of how the telephone con- 
tacts in any business office are studied or 
what means are employed to effect an im- 
provement, it is pretty safe to say that 
most of the employes’ errors or irregulari- 
ties in connection with their use of the 
telephone are covered somewhere in the 
following. These points are shown in four 
groups. 

Because some of them apply just as 
much to incoming calls as to outgoing, the 
first list of suggestions is shown as 
“General”; the next two sections—“Out- 
going Calls” and “Incoming Calls”—are 
covered separately. The subject of “Com- 
plaints” I feel, deserves special recognition 
and it is, therefore, discussed by itself, 
even though some of the ideas are also 
included under the other three headings. 


General. 
1. Give the individual with whom 
you are talking your undivided atten- 
tion. You can do better work when 


you are alert and concentrate; none of us 
can carry on a really successful telephone 
conversation and add up a column of 
figures, or visit with a third party, at the 
same time. Therefore, listen attentively. 

2. Place your lips close to the trans- 


mitter mouthpiece—about one-half inch 


away is right in order to get the best 
results. The well-known advantages of 
having the lips at the proper distance from 
the telephone mouthpiece are just as great 
in the business office as in the telephone 

















“Let Us Not Forget,’ Says Mr. Eldridge, 

“That Subscribers in Their Countless Calls 

to Our Offices, Have a Right to Expect 

That They Will Be Answered Promptly 

and Listened to Courteously; Also That 

Our Follow-Up Action Will Be All That it 
Should Be.” 


operating room. Briefly, the major benefits 
resulting from proper transmitter adjust- 
ment are: Improved transmission, greater 
accuracy, saving in time, less noise, etc. 

3. In attempting to recall the operator, 
work the receiver hook up and down 
slowly and continuously until the operator 
answers. 

4. Say “Good-bye” at the end of every 
telephone conversation, then the other fel- 
low will know you have finished speaking 
and won't think you have “hung” up. This 
is important and if always followed, may 
save you some embarrassment. 

5. Your manner or attitude as conveyed 
by your tone of voice is your only means 
of showing your good-will, courtesy and 
desire to serve over the telephone. 

6. Use a pleasant and a natural tone of 
voice. 

7. If necessary to leave the line, to 
look up information for example, make 
sure that the individual at the other end 
knows that he or she is expected to wait 
at the telephone. 

8. Hang the receiver on the hook with 
the large end down. 

9. Have a proper regard for telephone 
equipment. Help to keep it in good condi- 
tion. 

Outgoing Calls. 

Many of the thoughts expressed in the 
foregoing as to the general use of the 
telephone, and in what follows in connec- 
tion with incoming calls, apply to outgoing 
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calls equally as well. Other important 
suggestions, however, in connection with 
making outgoing telephone calls are: 

1. In calling a number give that num- 
ber to the operator slow-ly and dis-tinct- 
ly, separating the figures carefully so as 
to leave no room for doubt. Having done 
this, listen attentively so that if the opera- 
tor indicates she has not understood you, 
you can straighten her out at once. 

2. On a call where the number wanted 
is slow in answering, hold the line until the 
called party has had a reasonable length 
of time to answer. 

3. When given a busy report, hang up 
your receiver and wait two or three min- 
utes before calling the same number again. 

4. In case of a “cut off,” stay on the 
line; flash the operator and ask to have 
the connection restored. 

Incoming Calls. 

1. When answering the telephone, use 
an informative phrase in a courteous tone 
of voice, such as “Cashier’s Office” or 
“Telephone Company,” “Business Office,” 
etc. 

2. Answer promptly; don’t keep the 
customer waiting; you are there to serve 
him. This is one of the fundamentals of 
good telephone salesmanship. 

3. Have a pencil and paper ready for 
immediate use. This will save your time, 
the subscriber’s time, and free your own 
line just that much sooner. 

4. In answering a call which is to be 
picked up by someone else on an extension 
telephone, don’t bang the receiver on the 
hook, but rather first pull down the hook 
and then hang up the receiver. In this 
way neither the other employe nor the 
party calling will get a more or less severe 
bang in the ear. 

5. The tone of voice used over the 
telephone is very important. Therefore, 
be careful of what you say and how you 
say it. Facial expressions and gestures 
count for nothing over the telephone—the 
So try to put a smile 
in your voice and a little personality into 
Make the cus- 


voice is everything. 


your use of the telephone. 
tomer glad he called. 

6. Let the subscriber state his case or 
make his request in his own way; don’t 
interrupt—he may resent it. 

7. Put in a few personal touches; 
“Thank you, Mr. Brown.” Use the cus- 
tomers’ names as suitable opportunities 
present themselves, but don’t overdo it. 

8. Terminate your questions with the 
word “please’—‘What is your name, 
please?” “What was that address again, 
please?” Make a liberal use of the many 
little courtesy phrases and words which 
cost so little and mean so much. 

9. Show an interested, alert and busi- 
nesslike attitude; not one that is mechani- 
cal, indifferent or “bored.” It is realized 
that this is a big order, but isn’t it one 
worth filling? 

10. When you are called to task by a 
subscriber, assume the responsibility for 
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any error or canplaint which he may 
bring to your attention, irrespective of the 
department responsible. Don’t “pass the 
buck” or give the subscriber the impres- 
sion that someone else was at fault or will 
straighten out the matter in question. Take 
care of it yourself. 

11. Teamwork in answering the tele- 
phone is imperative and mutually helpful. 

12. In case of a “cut-off” on an in- 
coming call, hang up and give the other 








GUIDE POSTS. 


To be glad of life because it gives you 
the chance to love and to work and play, 
and to look up at the stars. To be sat- 
isfied with your possessions, but not con- 
tented with yourself until you have made 
the best of them. 

To despise nothing in the world ex- 
cept falsehood and meanness, and to 
fear nothing except cowardice. To be 
governed by your admiration rather 
than by your own disgusts; to covet 
nothing that is your neighbor’s except 
his kindness of heart and gentleness of 
manners. 

To think seldom of your enemies. 
often of your friends, and every day of 
Christ; and to spend as much time as 
you can with body and spirit, in God’s 
out-of-doors. These are little guide 
posts on the footpath to peace.—Henry 
van Dyke. 








party a chance to be promptly reconnected 
with you so he will not receive a busy 
signal. 

13. In taking a message for someone 
who is not present to answer the telephone 
for himself, why not do something more 
than merely take the message? Why not 
volunteer to be of service? “Is there 
anything I can do for you, please?” 

Where you do take a message, it may 
save some very embarrassing complications, 
if you record every message accurately; 
and in taking that message, make sure 
that it not only shows the date, but also 
the time and who called. Then see to it 
that the message is received by the proper 
person immediatély upon his return. 

Handling Complaints. 

Occasionally a service criticism is re- 
ceived which indicates that some repre- 
sentative of the telephone company has 
handled a complaining subscriber in such 
a way as to antagonize him still further. 
On the other hand, there are men and 
women who can handle complaining sub- 
scribers in such a way that often a very 
angry subscriber will, when he hangs up 
his receiver, be in a different mood entirely 
as a result of courteous treatment received 
from some capable, tactful telephone em- 
ploye who used his or her head. 

When a subscriber makes a complaint, 
it is almost always because he has experi- 
enced trouble of some kind. Maybe he is 
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unable to describe it correctly, and possibly 
he may make some statement which the 
employe to whom he is speaking, knows is 
incorrect; however, he has had trouble 
and it is our job to help him. Therefore, 
let us be careful not to contradict or inter- 
rupt; rather let us listen attentively and 
endeavor to courteously, tactfully and 
satisfactorily dispose of each complaint 
received. 

Sometimes I wonder if we appreciate our 
opportunities for turning enemies into 
friends, “knockers into boosters?” For 
example: When a telephone is out of 
order, the subscriber is temporarily cut 
off from the whole world—insofar as his 
own telephone service is concerned. Isn’t 
it only natural that he should be impatient 
and perhaps say the same things which you 
or I might say under similiar circumstances 
and which he doesn’t really mean? Don’t 
take such remarks personally. As one tele- 
phone supervisor said, “Let’s keep the 
‘curt’ out of ‘courtesy’ in the telephone 
business !” 

No discussion regarding complaints re- 
ceived in a telephone business office would 
be complete without some very definite 
reference to subscribers whose telephone 
service is disconnected for non-payment. 

It is pretty generally conceded that serv- 
ice cut-offs for non-payment are among 
the major sources of ill-will on the part of 
telephone patrons toward telephone com- 
panies. It is to be regretted that a situa- 
tion exists which makes it necessary to 
cut off a subscriber’s service for non-pay- 
ment of his telephone bill, but unfortu- 
nately there seems to be no other way to 
deal with this problem effectively. 

It is extremely desirable and very nec- 
essary that those employes who talk with 
subscribers on this subject should be thor- 
cughly versed regarding the fundamentals 
involved; also that they make a special 
effort to tactfully and effectively present 
the company’s viewpoint. A few of the 
most effective arguments are: 

(a) The nature of our business is such 
that the amounts due us in the innumer- 
able accounts involved are usually small. 

(b) Prompt collections, systematically 
handled, are imperative if we are to ren- 
der good all around telephone service. 

(c) We cannot discriminate. 

The vast majority of telephone subscrib- 
ers pay their bills promptly. It is usually 
a negligible percentage of our customers 
who are involved in denials of service for 
non-payment—often the same ones month 
after month—and if such subscribers can 
be made to appreciate the reasonablenes; 
of our position, these complaints about 
service cut-offs can frequently be handled 
in such a way. as to bring about a better 
realization on the part of telephone sub- 
scribers as to why they are expected to re- 
mit promptly and why we cannot do other- 
wise than handle our subscribers’ accoun's 
on a systematic, non-discriminatory, bus'- 
nesslike basis. 
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Now, as indicated at the start, it is real- 
ized that this article probably contains tew 
new thoughts. 
nized that every telephone company ap- 
preciates the importance of establishing 
and maintaining proper contacts with its 
subscribers—and whose business is it if 
not that of the business manager to so 
manage that every help within reason will 
be utilized in locating and overcoming 
various causes of poor telephone con- 
tacts? 

We, as business office supervisors, are 
practically all on an even footing, insofar 
as “better telephone contacts” are con- 
cerned. The important questions are: 
“What are we doing about it? What are 
we going to do about it?” 

Let us not forget that telephone sub- 
scribers in their countless telephone calls 
to our business offices, have a right to ex- 
pect that they will be answered promptly 
and listened to courteously and attentively ; 
also that our follow-up action, which, after 
all, is the most important thing, will be 
all that it should be. 

Bacon said, “Knowledge is power,” and 
following out the same line of thought: 
“It’s not how much we know, but what 
we use of what we know that counts.” 


Fine District Meeting of Texas 
Association at Tyler. 

All attendance records at district meet- 
ings of the Texas Independent Telephone 
Association were broken at the meeting 
held at the Blackstone Hotel in Tyler, on 
August 6 and 7. Regardless of the hot, 
dry weather that prevails in that section 
at this time of the year, the Independent 
telephone people came from every part of 
east, northeast and central Texas to attend 
the meeting. Many traveled over 100 miles 
to be present. 

There were 124 telephone managers and 
operators in attendance. As one of the 
officials of the association stated, “It is 
gratifying to note the interest manifested 
at this meeting by the Independent tele- 
phone people, and especially by those new 
companies recently formed from ccnsolida- 
tions and mergers. They have sent man- 
agers and cperators from exchanges that 
have never been represented before at any 
of our meetings or state convention.” 

The meeting for the first day convened 
at the Blackstone Hotel at 1:30 o'clock 
Tuesday afternoon, August 6, with Presi- 
dent R. B. Still in the chair. 

L. J. Irby, Dallas, special representative, 
Employers’ Insurance Association, ad- 
dressed the meeting on “How to Reduce 
Your Insurance Costs.” 

“Modern Methods of Collecting Tele- 
Phone Accounts” was the subject: of a 
very interesting talk by E. P. Seaman, dis- 
trict manager, Southwest Telephone Co., 
Georgetown. M. C. Jenkins, Dailas, toll 
plait supervisor, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
Phone Co., gave a talk on “Improving Tele- 
Phone Transmission” and used _ special 


However, it is also recog-. 
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equipment to explain the causes oi faulty 
transmission. 

President Still was the last speaker on 
the program for Tuesday afternoon, having 
as his subject “Your Obligation to the 
Public.” He effectively covered the wide 
field of a telephone man’s responsibilities 
to the people in the communities served by 
his company. He also talked briefly on 
legislative matters, reviewing the work of 
the association during the year and ex- 
plaining the position taken by the associa- 
tion toward several bills which had been 
introduced at Austin during the regular 
and special sessions. 

A new plan was tried out for the first 
time on Tuesday with reference to the 
traffic conference program. Heretofore it 
had been custcmary to have both a morning 
and an afternoon session on the traffic 
meeting, a recess being taken at roon for 
luncheon. At the Tyler meeting the traffic 
program was arranged to carry the meet- 
ing from the time it convened at 9:30 
o'clock Wednesday morning until 2:00 
o'clock that afternoon, without intermis- 
sicn, and then adjourn for the remainder 
of the afternoon for the barbecue and 
entertainment. 

The new plan seemed to meet the ap- 
proval of every one present. It afforded 
an opportunity to those who wanted to 
leave early, having a long distance to go, 
to do so. By this arrangement they did 
not miss any of the program or entertain- 
ment. 

The traffic conference met at 9:30 
o’clock Wednesday morning, August 7. 
It was called to order by Oscar Burton, 
assistant to general manager, Gulf States 
Telephone Co., Tyler. 

William C. Edwards, Dallas, director, 
Texas Public Service Information Bureau, 
addressed the meeting on “The Spirit of 
Service.” A very interesting paper on 
“Public Relations” was read by Miss 
Georgia Mae Warren, chief operator, 
Three States Telephone Co., Nevada. 

“Handling of Switchboard Equipment” 
was the subject of a paper read by Miss 
Irene 


Ledbetter, toll service observer, 
Texas Long Distance Telephone Co., 
Waco. R. H. Cornish, Commerce, district 


manager, Gulf States Telephone Co., gave 
a splendid talk on “Selection of Women 
for Telephone Work.” Sam H. Shutt, 
Waco, general superintendent, Texas Long 
Distance Telephone Co., addressed the 
meeting on the subject, “The Operators’ 
Part in Fulfilling Our Obligations to the 
Public.” 

“Trans-Atlantic Telephone Service” was 
very interestingly explained by Williiam 
Swan, Dallas, special agent, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone’ Co. A. L. Edmondson, 
Houston, division commercial superintend- 
ent, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
addressed the meeting on “Our Job as 
Managers.” “Selling Long Distance Serv- 
ice” was the subject of a paper read by 
Miss Evelyn Hines, Texarkana, Mid-Con- 
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tinent Telephone Co. H. B. Whatley, toll 
traffic supervisor, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Dallas, gave a talk on “Opera- 
tors’ Use of Circuits.” 

The meeting adjourned at 2:00 o'clock 
and conveyances were provided to take 
over 100 telephone people to Burns Lake, 
near Tyler, where the Gulf States Tele- 
phone Co. was host to a chicken barbecue, 
watermelon feast:and swimming party. 

Pursuant to a call of the chairman a 
meeting cf the executive committee of 
The Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation was held at the Blackstone Hotel, 
Wednesday morning, August 7, at which 
several important matters were discussed. 


Telephone Men Chairmen of A. I. 
E. E. Committees. 

Telephone men are well represented in 
the appointments announced by President 
Smith at the recent meeting in New York 
of the board of directors of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. The 
chairmen of the following general com- 
mittees are well known in the telephone 
engineering field. 

Board of Examiners, E. H. Everit, as- 
sistant to general manager, Scuthern New 
England Telephone Co., New 
Conn.: Law: L. F. Morehouse, .equip- 
ment develcpment engineer, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., New York, N. Y.; 
Code of Principles of Professional Con- 
duct, F. B. Jewett, vice-president. Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., president, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York, 
ee 

These appointments as chairman of tech- 
nical committees were made: Communica- 
tions, G. A. Kositzky, chief engineer, Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Electrophysics, O. E. Buckley, assistant 
director of research, Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, New York, N. Y. 

H. P. Charlesworth, vice-president, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, New York, was 


Haven 


one of the new members added to the 
Lamme medal committee. 





Group Insurance Campaign of 
Southwest Company Completed. 
The Southwest Telephone Co., Dallas, 

Tex., recently successfully completed a 

campaign for group insurance on the lives 

of its employes. During the month of 

June those who had been employed by the 

company 60 days or more had an oppor- 

tunity to subscribe for a substantial pol- 
icy, the amount 
monthly earnings. 


depending upon the 
Employes contribute a 
nominal sum each month toward the cost 
of the insurance and the company pays 
the balance. 
beneficiary. 

Practically all of the 725 employes ap- 
plied for the insurance and more than 
85 per cent of the total employes of the 
telephone company also subscribed. The 
total amount of insurance involved is ap- 
proximately $1,000,000. 


Each employe names his own 








Personalizing Service 


Personalization One of the More Recent Developments—Adequate Service 
Dependent Upon Degree of Perfection Attained in Transmission, Speed of Ser- 
vice, Etc.—Address Given at Annual Convention of the lowa Association 


By Mrs. Dorothy H. Van Ert, 





in Illinois 


General Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


One of the more recent developments in 
which we have been greatly interested in 
Illinois is the personalization of telephone 
service, or rather the setting-up of definite 
plans and methods for doing so. Person- 
alization is rather a difficult thing to define 
exactly. We might say it is going just a 
“little beyond” our regular set-up for ren- 
dering service to our subscribers. It is 
getting the “courteous plus” habit. It is 
not only performing our duties efficiently 
and well but going “one step farther.” In 
fact, it might well be called the extra ele- 
ment in the “baker’s dozen” of telephony. 

In view of these things, it sounds some- 
what contradictory to say that we also 
standardize our personalization. However, 
we cannot render a highly personalized 
service to certain subscribers only, because 
if we did there would be others who 
would not receive the attention they have 
a right to expect, and the amount of serv- 
ice for which they are paying. Too, one 
operator’s idea of what constitutes the 
service a subscriber has a right to expect 
might differ from that of another, so we 
must decide what additional service it is 
possible for us to render to all of our sub- 
scribers. 

Possibly in no other place is telephone 
service personalized to the extent that it 
is in the small town. There the operator 
knows everybody in town. She knows 
their joys, their sorrows and their busi- 
ness. She knows who Mrs. Jones wants 
when she says, “Honey, ring Sally for 
me,’ and Mrs. Jones can go out in the 
garden or to the store or to visit Sally 
in perfect security that Central will take 
care of any calls that may come in. 

In such a town, Central is the weather 
bureau and general dispenser of informa- 
tion, the depot agent, the human clock and 
general handyman. It isn’t all one-sided 
either, for when flowers are blooming and 
gardens and orchards are brimful of good 
things, Central is never forgotten. 

The doctor brings in an armful of 
flowers, the various: Mrs. Joneses bring 
their offerings of a dozen eggs, or a loaf 
of fresh bread, or a box of strawberries 
or tomatoes. All in all it isn’t such a 
bad arrangement, for after all, good tele- 
phone service is the sort of service that 
fits the needs of the majority of the people 
in a given community. As I see it there 
are only two objections that can be raised 
to giving this intensely personal service. 

First, when in the natural course of 


events, Central gets married, or dies or 
moves away, the “new girl” has tough 
sledding for a while. Second, when these 
subscribers move into a larger community 
where it is not possible to render this in- 

















‘“‘Personalization,’’ Says Mrs. Van Ert, “Is 
Not Only Performing Our Duties Efficiently 
and Well But Going ‘One Step Farther’.’’ 


tensely personal service, they are pretty 
apt to be spoiled for good, efficient, but 
less personal service. 

Obviously it is not possible to render 
such diversified service in the larger city. 
Where the small town has one doctor, the 
larger city has hundreds, while the city 
directory probably has several pages of 
Mrs. Joneses. So it isn’t so much that we 
disapprove of the entirely personal service 
in the larger city, but we couldn’t give it 
if we wanted to. Hence we do the next 
best thing and make our service as per- 
sonal as we can. 

The policy of the progressive telephone 
company has been aptly expressed by Wal- 
ter S. Gifford, president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in his state- 
ment of policy: “We aim to give the most 
telephone service and the best, at the least 
cost to the public.” 

In order that we may accomplish this, 
we must first solve four problems of 


primary interest to every telephone 
company. 
1. The problem of _ satisfactory 
service. 
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2. The 
relations. 

3. The revenue and expense problem. 

4. The problem of satisfactory per- 
sonnel relations. 

Now when we begin to put into effect 
the program of personalizing our tele- 
phone service, we first ask ourselves: Just 
what is satisfactory service? We found 
that satisfactory service is not dependent 
upon any one thing, but rather on the 
satisfactory performance of a multitude of 
things, small in themselves, but all essen- 
tial factors of good telephone service. 

Nor is satisfactory service dependent 
upon the efforts of any one department, 
but rather upon the harmonious coopera- 
tion of all departments. We have learned 
that the adequacy of our service is in 
direct ratio to the degree of perfection we 
attain in the following things: 


problem of good public 


1. Satisfactory transmission, which 
means that any _ subscriber, anywhere, 
should be able to talk to any other sub- 
scriber at any place, and be able to hear 
and converse satisfactorily and 
effort. 

2. Satisfactory speed of service. A sat- 
isfactory speed of service may be said to 
be somewhere between two fixed points or 
limits. One, the higher, at or below the 
reasonable expectations and requirements 
of the subscriber. The other, the maxi- 
mum speed which we know by experience 
we can render without increasing our 
operating and maintenance costs. It is as 
if we said: 

Let X=the speed which the sub- 
scriber expects and desires. 

Let Y=the speed which the tele- 
phone company can afford to give. 

Our problem thus stated would be to 
make X equal Y, or as nearly equal it 
as possible. 

We would qualify this further by say- 
ing that any telephone company can fur- 
nish any speed demanded, but only on con- 
dition that the subscribers are willing to 
pay for that speed. Our problem is com- 
plicated, therefore, by attempting to fur- 
nish the best possible speed consistent with 
the rates paid in that particular community. 

3. Accurate handling. This means 
cutting-down errors to the absolute mini- 
mum. Personalization is not intended to 
take the place of accuracy nor to condone 
inefficiency. 

4. Intelligent attention. This means 
impressing the subscriber with the idea 
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that we are sincerely interested in com- 
pleting his call. It means intelligently 
handling any special conditions that may 
occur on his call so as to result in greater 
satisfaction to him. It means giving close, 
undivided attention to this particular sub- 
scriber and his wishes as long as we are 
handling his particular call. 

5. Sympathetic interest. This means 
endeavoring to see things as your sub- 
scriber sees them and expressing that en- 
deavor so that the subscriber will realize 
that we have his interests at heart. Some- 
times a subscriber may be unreasonable or 
he may ask something that it is impossible 
or impracticable for us to grant. Even so, 
we should not merely inform him that 
we cannot do the thing he wants done, but 
should try to look at the matter from his 
point of view and endeavor to lead him 
to understand why we cannot grant his 
request. 

6. Good manners. This 
means to convey by our voice and our 
manner the fact that we are gentlemen and 
gentlewomen. It is as far removed from 
being servile and fawning as it is from 
being rude and overbearing. It is being 
courteous, tactful and _ respectful, being 
pleasant and interested and patient. In 
short, it is the natural manner of a man 
or woman who respects those whom he 
serves, his job and himself. 

It is extremely important that the chief 
operator and the supervisors understand 
these six points and observe them faith- 
fully in all their own contacts with their 
subscribers and their employes. 

Little can be accomplished by merely 
reciting the foregoing points to the opera- 
tors to further personalize the service. 

We classify our contacts with our sub- 
scribers into three groups. First, the 
ordinary contact on the ordinary call, 
which requires only ordinary handling. 
Quick, courteous accurate handling is all 
that is required or desired on this class 


telephone 
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of calls. Second, calls on which for some 
reason difficulty is encountered and the 
subscriber is dissatisfied. 

This is the place where we can go 
a “little beyond” our set-up. We should 
endeavor to develop our operators to 
handle these cases themselves. Cut-offs, 
requests for better connections, and re- 
ports of wrong numbers are examples of 
things that can better be handled by the 
operators. 

Third, unusual cases where the operator 
lacks either time or experience to handle 
them satisfactorily. This class of con- 
tacts may either be initiated by a subscriber 
asking for the supervisor, or the result of 
cases which the operating practice states 
specifically shall be referred to the super- 
visor, or cases referred by the operator 
because she is uncertain about how to 
proceed. 

It is our aim to discourage the operators 
in referring calls which they could handle 
themselves. We endeavor instead to de- 
velop their judgment and initiative so that 
they will be able to handle these situations 
without taking the time to refer them to 
the supervisor. 

There is still another way in which our 
operators can help in personalizing the 
service. It is that they have the best op- 
portunity to notice the little things that 
seldom come out in the open. For example, 
a subscriber may not make a definite com- 
plaint or demand, but he may make some 
remark indicating to the observant opera- 
tor the fact that he is displeased or 
annoyed. Often this annoyance is caused 
by lack of understanding of our practices 
or lack of the knowledge as to why a cer- 
tain practice is necessary or desirable. 

This is where the observant operator 
should make a note of the occurrence and 
enable us to establish a contact with the 
subscriber that will eventually result in 
making a more satisfied telephone user, 
and thus an easier one to deal with. 
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Take the matter of giving CLR service. 
We all know it is the fastest, most satis- 
factory method of handling toll calls, and 
we all know that subscribers like, prefer 
and demand it after they become accus- 
tomed to it. At first, however, they may 
not understand what we are doing when 
instead of the usual, “We will call you,” 
we say instead “Will you hold the line, 
please?” Often we hear something like 
this, “No, I’m busy. I don’t want to stand 
here holding any line—call me.” 

Your non-observant operator is likely 
to think, “Oh, go to grass, hang up if you 
want to. If you don’t know what’s good 
for you, it’s your own funeral, not mine.” 
Your observant operator on the other hand 
is more apt to think, “This man doesn’t 
understand that he is slowing down his 
own service, so I’ll just make a note of 
this and see if we can’t convince Mr. Man 
that he does want to hold the line.” 

Or in spite of the fact that we advise 
a certain subscriber of the called number 
every time he places his call without a 
number, we see that it evidently fails to 
make the slightest impression. Now the 
operator can lighten her own work and 
increase her subscriber’s appreciation of 
our service’ at the same time by noting 
this, so we can have an opportunity of ex- 
plaining to him why it is desirable for him 
to furnish the called number whenever it 
is possible. 

Perhaps a certain subscriber reports that 
his bell rings a dozen times a day. Often 
when we investigate we find that he does 


not answer his telephone promptly. Con- 
sequently when he does get around to 
answering it, no one is on the line. If the 


operator will note this and give us an 
opportunity to do so, we can tactfully lead 
our subscriber to understand why it is to 
his advantage to answer his telephone just 
as soon as it rings. 

An operator may have difficulty in 
making a subscriber hear, and she may 








A Portion of the Telephone Managers, Operators and Employes Who Attended the District Meeting of the Nebraska Telephone Associa- 


tion Recently at Norfolk. 


it Was Taken in the Forenoon, and 


Hundred Were Registered. 


Is Minus the 30 Who Appeared at the Afternoon Session. 
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notice that he has difficulty hearing others 
who call. If this is noted and referred, 
we may find his equipment needs adjusting 
or we may find that the subscriber has de- 
fective hearing and that he needs special 
amplifying equipment. 

There are numberless other occurrences 
that will appeal to the observant operator 
as an opportunity to personalize our serv- 
ice and better our public relations. 

Operators are not the only ones who 
must assume responsibility for personaliz- 
ing telephone service. The operator can 
best furnish the opportunity for supervisor 
contacts and she can best establish the 
contact herself in certain cases. In others 
it is better to refer the case to the super- 
visor who will establish the necessary sub- 
scriber contact. In doing so she must make 
every effort to see that every contact is 
satisfactory and that it results if possible 
in a more satisfied subscriber. In order 
that she may.do this, strict attention 
should be given the following points: 

1. She must answer promptly. Nothing 
is more maddening than to be already 
annoyed and then to have to wait for a 
chance to air your grievances. 

2. Take time for the “little courtesies.” 
You wouldn’t. rush headlong into conver- 
sation with someone you had never met. 
If you act as a lady would, your subscriber 
is pretty certain to act as a gentleman 
should. Say “Mr. Jones? This is the 
supervisor, Miss Your operator 
tells me that you are having trouble get- 
ting 804. May I help you?” 

A subscriber would have to be pretty mad 
indeed to be rude in the face of such a 





- “T am sorry” and let it go at that. 
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beginning. Use his name if you can. 
Merely to call a person’s name will often 
bring them up short in the midst of a 
tirade. 

3. Don’t ever interrupt. Let him get it 
out of his system. He will be a whole lot 
more reasonable once he gets rid of his 
particular grievance. 


4. Express regret, sincerely but not pro- 
fusely. Don’t be a Uriah Heep. It is 
more irritating when one is annoyed to be 
met with a “worm in the dust” attitude 
than it is to be contradicted. It makes 
one feel so helpless, and who wants to 
waste time feeling helpless when one wants 
to be angry? If we were wrong say simply, 
Then 
take steps to rectify the error. 

5. Action. Above all things it is action 
the disgruntled subscriber wants. Some- 
thing went wrong and he wants it fixed 
up right now. Try to convince him that 
we are willing and anxious to rectify 
errors; that we appreciate his giving us 
the chance to correct the trouble and that 
we will take action at once. 

6. Follow-up. We said we _ should 
assure our subscriber of immediate action. 
The next thing is do it. We should make 
no impossible promises just to get rid of 
a subscriber, but if you promised him 
anything, it’s up to you to “make good” 
on it. 

7. Avoid the use of technical terms. Of 
course we know what we mean when we 
say, “When you initiate a call, the opera- 
tors locate your jack in the multiple and 
plug in with the answering cord.” The 
trouble is that the average subscriber 











the “Big Noise” by his employes. 


necessary evils; and they sensed it. 


as fear, dislike, ridicule. 
liness would have meant as little. 


because none of them cared to know. 


the shop that he had passed away. 





A DAY OFF 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


He was known as the “Honorable Mr. Brooks” in business circles and as 


He was a moneyed man and had a big position which he held with a 
high hand, even though he had not earned it. 
He always spoke in a high, hard voice 
to them. That was how he earned his nickname. 

There was no gleam of friendliness in the lowered eyes of his employes 
when he came into a roomful of workers. 
But none of these meant anything to him. Friend- 


One day he fell seriously ill, and the newspapers gave him a front page 
write-up, because he was a moneyed man. 
than a passing glance from his employes and no comment except, “Well, he 
won't be nosing around the shop for awhile.” 
tasks with lighter spirits.. No one troubled to ask, “How’s the Big Noise?” 


At only one time were they interested. 
Then they gathered in little knots to 
discuss what they would do the day of his funeral—a day off for them. 

Mora: Any individual is a mighty small atom in the universe. 
one like the Honorable Mr. Brooks is forgotten almost before the last ripple 
of excitement caused by his passing has died away. 


His employes he regarded as 


There were other things, such 


But this ewrite-up received no more 


They seemed to go about their 


It was when the news reached 
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won't know what you mean. He wouldn't 
know what a multiple was if he met it 
coming down the street, and a jack might 
mean anything to him, according to 
whether he is a farmer or a card shark. 
Talk then in terms he can understand. 

In the beginning I said that in a larger 
city we must, perforce, systemize our per- 
sonalization. It is like systemizing charity. 
You, if you live in a small town, may 
know a woman who is admirable, respect- 
able and worthy, but who through unfor- 
tunate circumstances is destitute and needs 
help. So you help her. There’s no red 
tape about it, nothing but a kindly desire 
to help. 

In a city like Springfield, or Chicago, or 
New York, it can’t be done. We want to 
help, too, but there are beggars on every 
corner, people we never saw before, and 
know nothing of. If we didn’t have social 
agencies to systemize our charity, we 
would get nowhere and accomplish nothing. 

Thus with our personalization. So we 
definitely instruct our operators as to just 
how far they may go in personalizing our 
service. We make sure that they under- 
stand what it means and just what we 
expect of them. 

We try to cover this in about three ses- 
sions of one hour each for each section. 
Of necessity we establish a limit beyond 
which it is impracticable to go. That we 
may know what we are accomplishing, we 
have our local operators make out a little 
ticket whenever they notice anything which 
they feel should be referred, in the inter- 
est of good service. 

This is referred to the supervisor who 
uses her judgment as to whether she shall 
call the subscriber back. On the back of 
this ticket the supervisor records the exact 
reply and reaction of the subscriber. This 
is then classed either as favorable, un- 
favorable or non-committal. 

Each month we summarize these local 
service tickets and keep the record. As 
yet we haven’t enough data to know how 
many of these tickets should be written 
in a given office, but we do know that 
some calls are bound to go wrong. Eventu- 
ally we will know how many _ tickets 
should be written and establish definite ob- 
jectives. Probably as our operators be- 
come more familiar with personalization 
there will be a time during which more 
tickets will be written. 

Later it would seem a time would come 
when the line will drop. When through 
training and subscriber education, there 
will be less occasion to write these tickets. 
At any rate the practice is fascinating as 
a study, and it is one that will pay rich 
dividends in better personnel and public 
relations. These things count when it 
comes to building permits, rate cases, stock 
or bond issues and legislation.. For he 
who would reap, first must sow; and in 
our efforts to personalize our service, we 
are sowing the good seeds of subscriber 
satisfaction. 
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Here and ’ There in Telephone Work 





The Magneto Exchange Repairman 
—Transmitting Troubles (Ctd.). 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 

‘Before changing the magneto telephone 
set transmitter it is well to first make a 
thorough inspection of the wiring, connec- 

tions, cords and battery or dry cells. 

A dry cell, or any other producer of 
electrical energy, has what is termed “in- 
ternal resistance.” There must be a path 
through the producer in which the elec- 
tric current flows while in action; and this 
path has some resistance, even though it 
be ever so small. For example, when that 
portion of the circuit, Fig. 1, shown in full 
lines is connected to the three dry cells 
of 4.5 volts, the current passing through 
the telephone set wiring, induction coil, 
hookswitch contact, and transmitter will 
not be the result of dividing the E. M. F. 
by resistance, or 4.5 + 61.51 equals 0.073 
ampere, as might at first appear. 


of the complete circuit under consideration. 
For example, if the internal resistance 
of each of the dry cells in the circuit, Fig. 
1, is 0.5 ohm, then the total resistance is 
61.51 + 0.5 + 0.5 + 0.5—= 63.01 ohms; and 
the current in amperes is equal to 
E~+(R-+r) or 4.5 divided by 63.01 equals 
0.071 ampere or 71 milliamperes. The 
prefex “milli” means thousandths of an 
ampere. This latter current flow value is 
less than the former value of 73 milli- 
amperes owing to including internal re- 

sistance of dry cells in the calculations. 
The resistance of the electrolyte (excit- 
ing material) in a cell is usually called the 
internal resistance of the cell, and the 
resistance of the devices and wiring con- 

nected to the cell the external resistance. 
The internal resistance of a cell may be 
found by measuring with a high resistance 
voltmeter: (1). Connect the voltmeter so 
as to obtain reading of the E. M. F. of the 
dry cell on open cir- 
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a all connections ex- 


P cept the voltmeter. 
(2) Connect a re- 
sistance of known 
value to the cell by 
means of a_ switch, 
Fig. 2-B, and again 
measure the E. M. 
F. Then by formula, 
r equals RX (E— 
e) +e, in which r 
equals internal re- 
45¥ sistance of the cell; 
R, external distance 
(known resistance 
and connecting con- 
ductors); E, open 
circuit E. M. F. of 
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cell; and e, closed 
circuit E. M. F. of 
cell. Example: The 
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Fig. 1. 
phone Set. 


It requires a certain part of the 4.5 volts 
to force the current through the resist- 
ance of the three dry cells. This latter 
resistance must be added to the external 
resistance to obtain the total resistance of 
the entire circuit, which must be divided 
into the total E. M. F. to determine the 
full value of the current flowing in this 
circuit without the use of a measuring 
instrument. 

The value of this current can be ob- 
tained by the formula I=E~+(R-+r), 
where I equals the current in amperes; E, 
the E. M. F.; R, the total external re- 
sistance of the circuit in ohms, and r, the 
internal resistance of the battery in ohms. 
Then R plus r equals the total resistance 


Resistance of the ‘“‘Talking’’ Circuit of Magneto Tele— 


open circuit of a 
certain dry cell is 
measured at 1.5 volts. 
When it is connected in series with a re- 
sistance of, say, 2 ohms, the E. M. F. as 
measured on the voltmeter is 1 volt. What 
is its internal resistance? r equals R Xx 
(E—e) +e, or 2x (1.5—1) +1 equals 
2 ohms. 

Another simple test of the internal re- 
sistance of a dry cell is to connect volt- 
meter and ammeter to the cell as shown in 
Fig. 3-A. Then by formula, R equals E + J, 
or the E. M. F. of the cell as given by 
the voltmeter is divided by the current in 
amperes which the cell is able to send 
through the ammeter when connected di- 
rectly to its terminals. 

In making this test, the reading of the 
voltmeter and ammeter should be taken 
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Fig. 2. Measurement of Internal Resistance 
of Dry Cell. 
simultaneously for accuracy. For this rea- 
son it is a decided advantage to reduce the 
current by connecting a resistance in series 
with the ammeter and cell, Fig. 3-B. In 
this case the E. M. F. (£) of the cell on 

open circuit is first read. 

With the cell, resistance, and ammeter 
connected as in Fig. 3-B, the E. M. F. (e) 
is again read. The current, /, is also read 
on the ammeter. Then ¢, or internal re- 
sistance of the cell, is equal to the open- 
circuit reading, E, minus the closed circuit 
reading, ¢, divided by the current reading 





E or (E—e)+I equals r. Example, 

1.5—1.0 

— —=?.1 ohm, the internal resistance. 
5 


Perhaps the most accurate method of 
measuring the internal resistance of the 
telephone set dry cells is by means of the 
Wheatstone bridge. Here the cell is con- 
nected to the bridge line posts marked X; 
and X2 see Fig. 4. A switch, S, and gal- 
vanometer, G, are connected as shown. 

The resistance rheostat, R, and arms, A 
and B, are so adjusted that the galvano- 
meter deflection will be equal whether the 
switch, S, is open or closed. Then, as an 
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Fig. 3. Another Simple Test to Determine 
the Internal Resistance of Dry Cell. 


example, r equals (R x B) +A or 9x 
10 = 100 equals 0.90 ohm, the internal re- 
sistance of the cell. The internal resistance 
of a new dry cell is usually less than 0.1 
ohm, but increases with the age of the cell, 
whether the cell is in use or not. 

The internal resistance of a device which 
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generates a current has the same effect in 
the circuit as though it were a part of the 
resistance of the external circuit. Conse- 
quently, a portion of the total E. M. F. 
produced by the source of electrical energy 
is used in forcing the current through its 
internal resistance. 


When dry cells are connected in series 
as in the magneto telephone set circuit, 
their internal resistance should be nearly 
equal. If the internal resistance of one 
of the cells in a group forming the bat- 
tery becomes high, it tends to reduce the 
output of the others. One of the principal 
reasons for this is that when the internal 
resistance of a certain cell in the group is 
high, and an attempt is made to obtain 
current from it, its E. M. F. drops 

This drop in E. M. F. may be so great 
when the current output is increased that 
a portion of the E. M. F. of the good cells 
will be used in overcoming the internal 
resistance of the bad cell. A cell in this 
condition is more of a detriment to the 
action of the other cells than a help, and 
should be removed. 

Suppose the E. M. F. of a battery is 
measured when it is not supplying any 
current and is found to be 4.5 volts. Now 
if the receiver is removed from the hook- 
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Data Concerning New York- 
London Telephone Cable. 
Interesting information relative to the 
proposed deep sea transatlantic telephone 
cable, which the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. announced last fall was 
possible, is given in the current issue 
of the Proceedings of the American 

Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

Work is now going forward actively on 
the development of a cable system of this 
type for connection between London and 
New York City, it is stated, and it is 
possible that this circuit will go in service 
as early as 1932. While the new cable will 
yield only a single telephone circuit, this 
will be one of maximum reliability, free 
from the variations characteristic of radio 
circuits. 

The route of the cable is not settled in 
detail, but it is probable that the main 
transatlantic link will extend directly from 
Newfoundland to Ireland, a cable length 
of approximately 1,800 nautical miles. From 
Newfoundland it is expected that the 
circuit will be carried through several sec- 
tions of submarine cable to Nova Scotia; 
thence by land circuits through Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and the New Eng- 
land states to New York City, where it 

will terminate. 















CELL To BE 
WEASURED 


will probably be carried 
through submarine cable to 


Scotland and thence by 


land cable to London, 
which will be the other: 
t terminal 
5 ; 
r— The new cable will be 


of the continuously-loaded 
type. For the loading ma- 
terial, it is planned to use 
one of a new series of 











alloys which are designated 
as “perminvars.” These are 








Fig. 4. 


switch, and about 70 milliamperes of cur- 
rent flows through the circuit, if the E. M. 
F. is measured across the battery terminals 
again, it will be found that it has dropped 
a small amount. 

If it is assumed that the E. M. F. has 
dropped from 4.50 volts on open circuit to 
4.49 volts when supplying the 70 milli- 
amperes referred to, the drop in E. 
M. F. will be equal to the difference be- 
tween 4.50 and 4.49 volts or 0.01 volt. The 
0.01 volt is used in forcing the 70 milli- 
amperes through the internal resistance of 
the three-cell battery. The drop in E. M. F. 
caused by the furnishing of current from 
any source of electrical energy increases 
in direct proportion to an increase in the 
current delivered. 

The current consumption is a very im- 
portant point to be considered in the opera- 
tion of the magneto telephone set trans- 
mitter because of the fact that the current 
supplied must be sufficiently high. 


Wheatstone Bridge Method of Measuring the In- 
ternal Resistance of Dry Cells. 


composed of nickel, cobalt, 
and iron, to which may be 
added small amounts of 
non-magnetic metals such as molybdenum. 
They are characterized by high resistivity 
and by having a constant permeability over 
a wide range of magnetizing force. 

The conductor will be insulated with a 
new material “paragutta.” Submarine 
cables in the past have been insulated with 
gutta-percha or closely related materials, 
and in a few cases with rubber compounds. 
Paragutta makes use of similar raw mate- 
rials, but so combined and treated as to 


give superior electrical properties with 
mechanical properties similar to gutta- 
percha. 


A remarkable feature of the cable is the 
high attenuation which it is proposed to 
use. It is possible that successful opera- 
tion can be obtained with an attenuation 
of approximately 150 db. for the high fre- 
quencies of the voice range. This is a 
much greater attenuation than that at 
which telegraph cables are operated. 

Such a high attenuation depends on two 


From Ireland the circuit 
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features of the cable; the characteristics 
of perminvar are such that a relatively 
high sending level can be used, and by 
means of special construction, the cable 
will be shielded against interference so 
that a very low receiving level can be 
employed. 

To make two-way operation possible, 
voice-operated switching mechanisms wili 
be required at the two terminals. These 
devices will permit the circuit to be operat- 
ed only in one direction at a given time, 
this direction of transmission, however, 
being automatically controlled by the speech 
waves of the two talkers so that con- 
versations may be carried on in a perfectly 
natural manner. 


Flood Enters Operating Room; 
Operator Continues Working. 
When the floods came recently to Elm- 

dale, Kan., and the river went out of its 

banks, Mrs. Myrtle Dull, local operator for 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
failed to get excited. She just kept on 
answering calls from farmers who wanted 
help in saving their crops and livestock. 

When the water started to cover the floor 

of the exchange, Mrs. Dull just hitched 

her feet into the rungs of her chair and 
kept on. 

As the waters continued to rise, she tele- 
phoned male friends to bring down some 
dry goods boxes. Before they arrived the 
water had reached to the board so that 
it began to touch the switchboard cords. 
It was 20 minutes before the men and the 
boxes arrived, and during that time serv- 
ice was suspended because Mrs. Dull had 
to stand on her chair holding the switch- 
board cords in her arms above the water, 
as a wet cord would have ruined servige. 

When her helpers came with the boxes, 
the switchboard was set upon them above 
the water. A nail keg was put on the seat 
of the chair to enable the operator to 
reach the jacks. From Thursday morning 
until Saturday noon Mrs. Dull, perched 
upon her improvised seat at her elevated 
board, kept the service going without a 
hitch. Then the waters went down and 
she was relieved. 


Lincoln T. & T. Co. Has New Ex- 
change at Gresham, Neb. 

The Gresham exchange of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., newly recon- 
structed and in a brand new home, was 
formally opened on July 27. The ex- 
change serves 415 subscribers, rural and 
town, and is managed by Carl Keester. 

The first man to use the new equipment 
was R. L. Thompson, acting mayor, who 
placed a call over it for J. H. Agee, gen- 
eral manager of the company, at his office 


‘in Lincoln. Over this he expressed appre- 


ciation for the citizens of Gresham of the 

new building, the common battery system 

and the enterprise of the company. 
Officials of the company who attended 
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the cutover were H. F. McCulla, F. E. 
Behm, C. C. Donley, R. S. Brewster, 
H. H. Wheeler, Jay Pugsley and C. W. 
Motter, from the headquarters office at 
Lincoln, and C. G. Bennett of York. 

The new building is typical of the small 
exchange structures the company is now 
constructing. It is a one-story building of 
stucco and brick trimmed with colored tile. 
The front of the building houses the com- 
mercial office, lobby, public telephone booth 
and switchboard room. 
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The equipment room, operators’ rest 
room and large garage occupy the remain- 
der of the structure. A new two-position 
switchboard of the very latest type re- 
places the old magneto board, and new 
telephones were put into use on all lines. 


District Meetings of Texas Asso- 
ciation Scheduled This Month. 


A district meeting and traffic conference 
will be held by the Texas Independent 
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Telephone Association on ‘Tuesday and 
Wednesday, August 20 and 21 and on Fri- 
day and Saturday, August 23 and 24, a 
Mid-Summer convention will be held at 
Corpus Christi. 

At San Marcos the meeting will be held 
at the Rogers New Spring Lake Hotel, 
at the headwaters of the San Marcos river, 
just outside the city limits of San Marcos. 

At Corpus Christi the meeting will be 
at the Plaza Hotel, the new hotel on the 
bluff overlooking the city and the bay. 








Personal Notes from 


the Field 





H. D. Currier of Chicago is now on 
the executive staff of the Associated Tele- 
phone Utilities Co., with headquarters in 
Madison, Wis. Mr. Currier is widely 
known in the Independent telephone field 

















H. D. Currier, Well Known in Telephone 

Field Through His Many Years of Activity 

in the Independent Group, Is Now on the 

Executive Staff of the Associated Tele— 

phone Utilities Co., With Headquarters in 
Madison, Wis. 


and has had experience in all branches of 
the industry, so that he is especially well 
qualified for executive work on the staff 
of this large and growing Independent 
organization. 


Mr. Currier has been in telephone work 
for 32 years, starting with the Chicago 
Telephone Co. in 1897, remaining with this 
company until 1901, when he went with the 
Maryland Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Baltimore, Md. He was with the Century 
lelephone Construction Co. in 1902, when 
the company was located in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and with the Western Electric Co., 
Chicago and New York, from 1903 to 1908, 
in charge of the circuit laboratory. 

During 1908 and 1910 he served as an 


engineer for the Duplex Metals Co., New 
York and Chicago. He was in the sales 
department of the Western Electric Co. in 
1911 and 1912, leaving this position in 
September, 1912, to enter the employ of 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. in 
charge of laboratory and engineering in- 
spection department. 

Later Mr. Currier became chief engi- 
neer for the Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co., leaving that position in 1926 to be- 
come vice-president and chief engineer of 
the American Electric Co. Inc. For the 
past year he has been on the staff of H. L. 
Harris, connected with the Chicago office 
of the Gary interests. 

Frank J. Baker, operating engineer 
for the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., has been promoted 
to the position of assistant general plant 
superintendent, Harry E. Gray, general 
plant superintendent and chief engineer of 
the company, has announced. 

Mr. Baker will continue in the duties 
of supervising maintenance and _installa- 

















Frank J. Baker, For 19 Years with Home 

Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, 

Ind., Is Now Assistant General Plant 
Superintendent. 


tion forces which he performed previous- 
ly, and in addition will assist the general 
plant superintendent in supervising the 
work of the entire plant department. 

He has been in the employ of the Fort 
Wayne company for the past 19 years and 
has acted in numerous capacities. In 1926 
he was made operating engineer, which 
position he has held until his present pro- 
motion. 


Obituary. 
Albert E. Berry, president of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 


died at his home in Washington, D. C., 
on August 9, a victim of 
ness.” 
weeks and had been subject to sleeping 
spells of increasing duration. 

The disease is extremely rare in Wash- 
ington, only a diagnosed as 
lethargio encephalitis or “sleeping sick- 
ness” having been found there. 

Dr. George McCoy, head of the Hygienic 
Laboratory, said that no determination has 
ever been reached as to the cause of the 
disease. The malady known in Washing- 
ton, he said, is radically different trom the 
“sleeping sickness” of the tropics. 

Mr. Berry Washington, 
August 19, 1878, and was a graduate of 
Georgetown Law School, receiving his 
LL. B. degree in 1903 and LL. M. in 1904 
He entered the employ of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. in Washington 
in February, 1900, in the rights of way 
department. He was transferred in 1901 
to salesman in what was then the contract 
department. He filled 
with the company until January 1, 


“sleeping sick- 
Mr. Berry was ill for about three 


few cases 


was born in 


various positions 
1908, 
when he was appointed division manager 
of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
with headquarters at Philadelphia. 

During the war, while in Philadelphia, 
he was assistant director of Liberty Loan 
and other war campaigns. He was elected 
president of the Chesapeake & 
Telephone Co. October 31, 1919. 

Mr. Berry was a director of the Federal- 
American National Bank and the Mer- 
chants Transfer & Storage Co. of Wash- 
ington, and the Baltimore Trust Co. of 
Baltimore, Md. 
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The Murray and the Varley Loops 


Knowledge of Fundamental Theory of Wheatstone Bridge Leads to Effective 
Use of Murray and Varley Loops for Locating Trouble on Open Wire and Cable 
Conductors—Explanation of Wheatstone Bridge, Murray and Varley Loops 


By Arthur L. Albert, 


Instructor of Electrical Engineering, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


As all who are familiar with telephone 
and telegraph line maintenance realize, the 
Murray and Varley loops are very reliable 
methods for locating trouble, such as 
crosses and grounds, on both open-wire 























Fig. 1. The Wheatstone Bridge. 


and cable conductors. Although these 
methods are relatively simple, they are 
often used without understanding the fun- 
damental theory on which they are based. 
While a knowledge of this theory is not 
essential, it leads to a more intelligent and 
effective use of the two methods. 


The Wheatstone Bridge. 

The Murray and Varley loops are based 
on the Wheatstone bridge shown in Fig. 1. 
In this diagram Rx is the unknown resist- 
ance to be determined, and R:, R:, and R; 
are variable resistors of known value. 
These variable resistors are adjusted so 
that when the switch is closed the gal- 
vanometer does not deflect and, therefore, 
no current is passing through the gal- 
vanometer. 

Since no current is flowing through the 
galvanometer, the points across which it is 
connected must be at the same potential. 
Furthermore, when no deflection is pro- 
duced the current in both R; and R; must 
be the same as indicated by J/:; similarly, 
the current through R. and Rx is the same 
as indicated by J: It can then be written 
that the drop in potential across R: equals 
that across R:, and that the drop across 
Rs equals that across Rx or /,:Ri:= /2R2, 
and LR:= 1.Rx. 

These two relations can be written 


Ti/Is = R:/R:, and J:/Ilz= Rx/R3, from 
which it follows that: 
R:/R:= Rx/Rs, and Rx= R:R;/R: rere 1 


The Murray loop connections are shown 
in Fig. 2, and it is evident that this is a 
form of the Wheatstone bridge iust con- 
sidered. As indicated, the wire having the 
ground to be located is connected at the 
distant end with a wire which is in good 
condition. By analogy with the Wheat- 
stone bridge just considered, the resistance 
of the length of wire Y is equal to Rs, and 
the resistance of the length X is equal to 
Rx; also, the resistors, A and B, are 
analogus to R: and R: respectively. 


The Murray Loop. 

If the clear wire and the grounded wire 
have the same resistance per foot, and if 
the total loop length is known, the dis- 
tance to the ground can readily be com- 
puted. The resistance corresponding to 
Rx in Fig. 1 is Xr, where X is the distance 
to the fault, and r is the resistance of the 
wire per foot. Similarly, the resistance 
corresponding to R; will be (L—X)r, 
where L is the total loop length in feet, 
and the other factors are as previously 
mentioned. If these values are substituted 
in equation 1, 

Xr = [(L—X)rB]/A, 

ont A=BLI(A SB) inc vivcccccsscs 2 

If L is in feet, X will be the distance to 
the ground in feet. In case the total loop 
length is not known, the total loop resist- 
ance can be substituted for L, and if this 
is done, X will be the resistance to the 
fault. This resistance divided by the re- 
sistance per foot gives the distance to the 
ground. 

The condition may occur in practice 
where there is not a parallel wire of the 
same size available for connecting at the 
distant end, and that the two wires con- 
nected together do not have the same re- 
sistance per foot. Assuming that this is 
the case, it is still possible to find the dis- 


tance to the ground. If the total loop re- 
sistance is measured, and if this value is 
substituted for L in equation 2, X will be 
the resistance to the fault. This value 
divided by the resistance per foot of the 
faulty wire gives the distance to the fault. 


If the two wires connected together do 
not have the same resistance per foot, and 
if the total loop resistance is not known 
and due to lack of apparatus cannot be 
measured, it is also possible to find the 
distance to the ground. Under these con- 
ditions, the resistance corresponding to Rx 
in Fig. 1 will be Xr2, and that corresponding 


Lr ZL 
to R; will be ry + hte Yr. where 


L is the total loop length, X is the dis- 
tance to the fault, and 1: and rz are 
the resistances per foot of the clear and 
the grounded wires respectively. If these 
relations are substituted in equation 1, 


L 
(4.+)--x |e 
’ 2 
r= a 
A 


BL(r+ rz) 
2r2(A a B) 


The Varley Loop. 

The Varley loop is more convenient to 
use than the Murray loop because it can 
be converted to a Wheatstone bridge for 
measuring the circuit resistance by throw- 
ing the switch to the “up” position shown 
in Fig. 3. As in the Murray loop method, 
the grounded wire must be connected at 
the distant end with a clear wire. The 
Wheatstone bridge relations given by equa- 
tion 1 are also applicable to the Varley 
loop. If the switch in Fig. 3 is thrown 
down, forming a Varley loop, it is evident 
that R; in Fig. 1 is equal to the resistance 
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of Y, and that Rx is equal to the resist- 
ance of R plus that of X. 


Assume that two wires having the same — 


resistance per foot are connected together 
as in Fig. 3, and that it is desired to find 
the distance to the ground on one wire. 
If the Varley loop is used, the easiest 
method is to throw the switch up and 
measure the total loop resistance, which 
will here be termed Ry, to prevent con- 
flicting with the loop length L. The re- 
sistance corresponding to R in equation 1 
is R+ Xr, where X is the distance to the 
ground, and r is the resistance per foot. 
Similarly, the resistance corresponding to 
Rs is Ry, —Xr. Therefore it follows that 


(Ry,— Xr)B 
R— Xr =——————__, and 
A 
Ry,B— RA 
RE rs gg ccc cere csccccccces 4 
r(A+B) 


As previously mentioned, X will be the 
distance to the ground in feet; if the 
factor r is not added, X will be the re- 
sistance to the ground. 

Should it be necessary to connect the 
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Lake-Duncan circuits of the British Co- 
lumbia Telephone Co. 

As the trouble only occurred at inter- 
vals and at no great length of time, it was 
impossible to take accurate electrical 
measurements on it. So the telephone men 
did the next best thing. They ascertained 
the approximate locality of the trouble, 
and then kept climbing poles until they 
found it. M. A. Kinch and T. Reilly, 
Duncan plant men, climbed 50 poles before 
they found the cause of the trouble. Once 
it was found it was a simple matter to get 
rid of it. 


A. S. A. Approves 1929 Edition of 
the National Electrical Code. 

The 1929 edition of the National Elec- 
trical Code has been declared an approved 
American standard by the American Stand- 
ards Association. The code, originally 
drafted in 1897, has for 30 years been the 
basic guide for safe practices in the wiring 
of consumer premises for the use of elec- 
tricity for light, heat and power. The 
forthcoming edition is the 15th revision of 
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grounded wire with one of a different size, 
it is possible to find the distance to the 
ground. If the total loop resistance is 
substituted in equation 4, and if r is the 
resistance per foot of the grounded wire, 
X will be the distance to the ground. 

Although the illustrations here given 
have been for locating grounds, the meth- 
ods apply equally as well to locating other 
troubles such as crosses with other wires. 
Furthermore, it is possible that other con- 
ditions than those here considered might 
be encountered in maintenance work; how- 
ever, these problems can readily be solved 
if the basic Wheatstone bridge theory is 
thoroughly mastered. 


Perseverance Rewarded in Find- 
ing Trouble on Toll Circuits. 
A thin piece of wire, hardly more visible 

than a spider’s web, was blown by wind 

upon a telephone pole at Duncan, B. C., 

Can. As it swayed in the breeze it came 

in contact with three toll wires, causing 

noise, intermittently, on the Vancouver- 

Victoria, Nanaimo-Victoria and Cowichan 


The Varley Loop. 


the original text. Fairly frequent and 
ofttimes extensive changes in its provi- 
sions are made necessary by rapid and new 
developments in the extent and ways in 
which science and industry make it possi- 
ble for the public to take advantage of 
electricity’s “niagaruan” energies. 

The code was drafted by a sectional 
committee under the sponsorship of the 
National Fire Protection Association. The 
electrical committee contains 75 members 
and alternates representing 36 national 
and local organizations. These include 
federal, state and municipal officials, as 
well as men from eight sub-divisions of the 
electrical industry, from the fire insurance 
organizations and from general interests, 
such as architects and building owners. 

The technical provisions of the new 
edition are not materially different from 
those of the former “approved” text. Cer- 
tain new practices in wiring methods have 
secured recognition and a need for econ- 
omies in other methods has been satis- 
fied. 

The publication and distribution of the 
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National Electrical Code has always been 
undertaken by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters as one way in which it con- 
tributes to safety in premises. 

This co-operation will be continued with 
the 1929 edition of the code, notwithstand- 
ing that much of the new matter bears 
upon measures for securing added safety 
from shock. 

Supplies of the new edition may be 
ordered from the American Standards 
Association, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York, or from the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York. 
Deliveries will probably be made on or 
about October 1. 


Telephone Employes Picnic at 
Kitchell Park, Pana, IIl. 

Employes of four telephone companies 
enjoyed a picnic recently, when approxi- 
mately 400 representatives of the Illinois 
Consolidated Telephone Co., the Illinois 
Southeastern Telephone Co., the Arthur 
Mutual Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the Stewardson Telephone Co. gathered at 
Kitchell Park in Pana, HI. 

A general get-together was held from 
two until about five o’clock in the after- 
noon, when a delicious supper was served. 
During the progress of the supper the 
Mattoon telephone quartette gave several 
numbers which were sung into the micro- 
phone and broadcast over the grounds. An 
address of welcome was given by Mayor 
W. H. Alexander, followed by short talks 
made by R. A. Lumpkin of Mattoon, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Consolidated Telephone 
Co.; A. J. Parsons, secretary, Illinois Tele- 
phone Association, Springfield, and others. 

About 30 Mattoon girls next formed a 
chorus and sang several songs, after which 
everybody assembled at the Bintz swim- 
ming pool and staged a bathing beauty 
contest. Mattoon carried off first honors 
when Miss Melba Basham of that city was 
adjudged the most beautiful girl contest- 
ant. Miss Basham was presented with a 
hand vacuum cleaner, the gift of the 
Graybar Electric Co. of St. Louis. 

The picnic closed with dancing at the 
Pana Wings, a large pavilion south of 
Pana, where the committee on arrange- 
ments for the picnic had provided an or- 
chestra. 


Persian Telephone Service Sup- 
plied by Monopoly Company. 
Telephonic communication in Persia is 

monopolized by the “Telephone Company 

of Persia,” a joint stock company of which 

Arab Keikhosrow Shahrokh, the Zor- 

oastrian deputy in Parliament is the chief 

shareholder. 

The number of central stations in Persia 
at the end of the fiscal year March 21, 
1929, totaled 33, kilometers of wire totaled 
6,000 and telephones in service numbered 
3,714, an increase of 323 telephones over 
the previous year, reports U. S. Consul 
Augustin W. Ferrin, Teheran, Persia. 
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Ease of Repair Chat 


Small Unit Design, A Basic Strowger Principle, S tro Ww pe ') U 


Gives Strowger Dial Systems These Advantages: 


1. Interchangeable Switches 
2. Ease of Repair 








3. Interchangeable Parts 
4. Low Maintenance Costs 

5. Expansion in Accordance with Needs 
: 6. Adaptability to Varied Conditions 

7. Quantity Production in Manufacture 
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The views here shown illustrate the ease 
with which any Strowger Automatic 
switching unit can be lifted from the 
frame and taken to the work bench. 
Here it is mounted on a test frame, 
under perfect lighting conditions and 
accessible from all sides, where it can 
be repaired at the attendant’s conven- 
ience. 
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Herizes 
automatic Switch Design 


F a switching unit in a Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone 
System for any reason becomes impaired in operation, it is not 
necessary for the attendant to repair it from a ladder, or in an un- ; 
comfortable position or with insufficient lighting. Nor is it nec- 
essary for him to interfere with traffic when making a repair. 


ee ee 


Due to Strowger small unit design, any switch is easily and quickly 
removed and taken to a work bench, where the trouble can be 
remedied at the attendant’s convenience, and under ideal con- 
ditions of illumination and complete accessibility. 


Coupled to this is the advantage that all moving parts of the 
Strowger Automatic system are on the switches themselves, and 
are of such design and strength that they will give many years of 
uninterrupted and carefree service. The design of all moving parts 
is also such that if, after years of service, they should require 
replacement, such renewals are easily and quickly made. Starting 
from the first with a simple and rugged design, and refined and 
perfected by forty years of application in thousands of exchanges, 
i Strowger switches represent the utmost in long life, reliability and 
dependable daily service. 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


| Manufacturers of 

i STROWGER AUTOMATIC DIAL TELEPHONE AND SIGNALING SYSTEMS 
! Factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 

i Sales and Service Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Lin EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


For Australasia . Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sydney American Electric Company,Inc. . . . Chicago 
For Canada . Independent Sales and Engineering Co., International Automatic Telephone Co., ‘Led., London 
Ltd., Vancouver Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., ‘Ltd. , Liverpool 


Elsewhere . The Automatic Electric Co.,Ltd., Chicago The NewAntwerpTelephone & Electrical Works, Antwerp 
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Ohio Company Moves Into New Building 


Beautiful Structure Erected to House the Combined Main, West, and North 
Offices of the Newark Telephone Co., Newark, Ohio—New Automatic Equip- 
ment Installed to Supplement Original Apparatus Which Was in Use Since 1911 


By H. E. Clapham 





The first and most 
important step in a far- 
reaching program of 
expansion and improve- 
ment has recently been 
completed by the New- 
ark Telephone Co., 
Newark, Ohio, with the 
opening of its new build- 
ing and the placing in 
service of new auto- 
matic equipment to 
‘work in conjunction 
with existing units 
moved from the old 
building. 

The Newark’ Tele- 
phone Co. began busi- 
ness almost 35 years 
ago with about 200 tele- 
phones and now has 
9,000. In 1911, the en- 
tire city system, then 
serving some 3,000 tele- 
phones, was converted 

to automatic operation. During the years 

which have intervened from that time to 
the present, the city has thrived and the 
use which has been made of its telephone 
facilities has grown accordingly. 

A year or so ago, because of the growing 
necessity for a radical expansion program 
to take care of the rapidly-growing traffic, 
the officials of the Newark Telephone Co. 
began consideration of plans for the erec- 
tion of a telephone building which would 
be in keeping with the growing needs of 
the city, and in which could be housed a 
unified main office composed of the former 





continued and their 
load transferred to the 
new Main office. 


The new telephone 
building is a decided 
asset to both the New- 
ark Telephone Co. and 
the city of Newark. 
Occupying a space 178 
feet by 55, the building 
is two stories in height, 
with provisions for an 
additional story when 
future expansion war- 
rants its construction. 
White brick with terra 





cotta trim are used, 
with steel supporters, 
which combine §struc- 


tural solidity with un- 
usual beauty of design. 
The front facade pre- 
sents a pleasing con- 





Splendid New Telephone Building of the Newark Telephone Co., Newark, Ohio. 


Main office, the former West automatic 
sub-office, and the former North automatic 
sub-office. 

The first step in the new plan was real- 
ized on the night of July 3, 1929, when 
new Strowger automatic dial equipment, 
combined with certain of the former ap- 
paratus, was cut into operation at the new 
Main office. Every step of the conversion 
was carefully planned in advance, and was 
carried out with mathematical precision. 
The next and final step will occur during 
the first part of September, when the two 
sub-offices, West and North, will be dis- 


trast in materials with 
an architectural motif 
of simple, straight lines. 

The Newark Telephone Co., of which 
W. L. Cary is president, is to be con- 
gratulated upon the construction of such 
an attractive and excellent building for 
carrying on its business of furnishing tele- 
phone service to the city of Newark. The 
interior finish is mahogany and walnut and 
the offices are arranged with a nicety of 
judgment in the selection of furnishings. 

On the first floor of the new building 
are located the commercial and general of- 
fices. In the rear is a garage and the 
construction department quarters. On the 






































Toll Board and Information Desk in the Newark, Ohio, Exchange—Newly-—Assembled Power Board for the Newark Exchange. These 
Panels, Except the Second and Third, Were moved from the Old Building. 
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second floor is the automatic switchroom, 
toll room, assembly room, _ restroom, 
kitchenette for the use of employes; and 
in the rear a repair shop. The spacious 
basement contains the battery room, gaso- 
line engine charging set, fuel room, and 
ample storage space for surplus material. 

The building is heated in the winter 
time by steam generated in a coal furnace 
which is fed by an automatic electric 
stoker. For spring and fall heating, there 
is a gas furnace. Heat is controlled by 
a thermostat on the second floor, so that 
a uniform temperature may be maintained 
at all times. 

The new automatic equipment consists 


of 2,600 lines of primary line-switch 
equipment of the self-aligning plunger 
type. Supplied to operate in conjunction 


with this are six boards or rotary second- 
ary line switches, six boards of selector 
equipment, and five boards of connector 
equipment. These boards are not at pres- 
ent fully equipped, but provide sufficient 
additional facilities, together with certain 
of the former equipment which is being 
used, to take care of the enlarged present 
telephone needs of Newark, with ample 
provision for future additions to supply 
adequate service for many years to come. 

Auxiliary new equipment which has been 
installed includes a new main distributing 
frame, a new trunk intermediate distribut- 
ing frame, a traffic relay rack, and inter- 
cepting trunk-ringing equipment. The 
present equipment at Main office, when the 
unification is completed, will total approx- 
imately 3,500 lines. This office, together 
with the East and Granville sub-offices, 
will give service to over 10,000 telephone 
users, 

A new six-position toll and pay-station 
board has also been furnished and in- 
stalled for the Newark Telephone Co. by 
Automatic Electric Inc. This board in- 
corporates all of the newest features of 
operation, including C. L. R. operation. 
A two-position information and chief op- 
erator’s desk, and a two-position test and 
complaint desk have also been furnished 
and installed to operate in conjunction with 
the above automatic equipment. All of 
these boards were cut into operation on the 
night of July 3, 1929, 

Two charging rectifiers and the har- 
monic ringing equipment of the former 
main office have been incorporated in the 
new power arrangements for the new main 
office. In addition to this, a new gasoline 
engine generator set has been supplied to 
augment the power supply. This charging 
unit has a capacity of 60 amperes at 50 
volts. A new storage battery has also 
been installed, which, together with neces- 
Sary new additions to the power board and 
Supervisory and control equipment, pro- 
vides the new Main office with power ar- 
Tangements ample for considerable future 
€xpansion in switching equipment. 

The present East and Granville ex- 
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changes, which are both Strowger auto- 
matic dial sub-offices operated on an un- 
attended basis, will be continued. The East 
office serves a fairly remote section of the 
town, and Granville is located some seven 
or eight miles from the main exchange, so 
it has been found economically desirable to 
retain these units as separate sub-operat- 
ing centers as they now are. 

The new building was formally opened 
to the public on August 2 and 3 on which 
days “open house” was held, the first day 
for residents of Newark and the second 
day for those living outside of the city. 

Many of the 85 employes of the company 
were present to welcome the visitors who 
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quarters in Cleveland, and in 1903 was 
made general counsel of the company and 
secretary of the 16 companies which later 
made up the Ohio State Telephone Co. 

Upon the consolidation of the several 
companies and long distance lines making 
up the Ohio State Telephone Co., the gen- 
eral offices were moved to Columbus from 
Cleveland. In addition to his other duties 
as counsel of the company, Mr. Cary was 
secretary of the Ohio State Telephone Co. 
until the fall of 1921 when the Ohio State 
Telephone Co. was consolidated with the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 

About November 1, 1921, Mr. Cary was 
elected president of the Newark Telephone 








General View of the Automatic 


were also greeted by the directors and of- 
ficials. The directors of the company in- 
clude W. C. Metz, Dwight Warner, 
Charles .H. Spencer, Dr. Harry H. Postle, 
T. J. Evans, W. C. Newton, S. C. Als- 
dorf, W. L. Cary and L. W. Easton. 

The officers and other officials are: W. 
L. Cary, president; Charles H. Spencer, 
vice-president ; W. C. Metz, treasurer, and 
T. J. Evans, secretary. S. B. Settles is 
superintendent of service; S. C. Alsdorf, 
superintendent of construction; W. F. 
Fulkerson, superintendent of equipment, 
and L. W. Easton, auditor. 


President W. L. Cary, to whom great 
credit is due for the company’s present 
stable and prosperous condition. has been 
connected with the telephone business for 
29 years. He was born and reared near 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1888, practicing law in Mt. Ver- 
non until 1900. 

In the fall of that year he was made as- 


sistant counsel for the United States Tele- 
phone Co. and its subsidiaries, with head- 


Switchroom at Newark, Ohio. 


Co., and has continued as president and 
general manager of the company since then. 


Telephone Cable from Bahamas to 
Florida Suggested. 

Possibility of Great Britain laying a 
government telephone cable connecting 
Florida and the Bahama Islands is sug- 
gested in a report which the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce has just received by 
mail from the American consul at Nassau, 


C. C. Broy. 

“A company recently organized in Nas- 
sau,” Consul Broy writes, “has sought a 
concession from the Bahama government 
to lay a cable from Nassau to some point 
in Florida. Tentative plans suggest the 
inclusion of a telephone cable.” 

Consul Broy says that now telegraphic 
communication with the outer world and 
between Nassau and other important 
islands of the Bahamas is maintained by 
a governm<nt-owned 
Nassau and 18 small stations 
among the other islands. 


wireless station at 


scattered 











New Equipment at Memphis, Texas 


Equipment Originally Installed in 1927 by The State Telephone Co. of Texas 
at Memphis Transferred to New Building —Many Improvements Shown— 
New Outside Plant Built — Nearly All Present Distribution Through Cables 


Assistant Manager, Kansas City Office, Stromberg-Carlson 


In 1927 the State Telephone Co. of 
Texas had installed in its Memphis ex- 
change a _ six-position Stromberg-Carlson 
super-service switchboard with associ- 


ated power, terminal and relay equipmert. ° 


The equipment was ideal from 


By C. D. Kinne, 


formerly, all equipment was in the same 
room. 

Where the shape and size of the build- 
ing allow this type of installation, it is 
ideal. It has all the advantages of short 


Telephone Mfg. Co. 


man, H. M. Ellis, built an entirely new 
outside plant. Nearly all of the present 
distribution is through cables. 

As soon.as the building was completed, 
G. T. Cartwright, the plant engineer, who 
had planned and supervised the 





an exchange standpoint, but the 
building was not so well 
adapted. It was necessary to 
have the switchboard, relay, 
cable and terminal apparatus in 
the same room, which is not 
generally considered good prac- 
tice. At the same time, a good 
deal of the outside plant needed 
extensive repairs. 

After about a year of opera- 








outside construction work, 
started moving the central office 
equipment. In the moving and 
reinstalling of the apparatus 
Mr. Cartwright demonstrated 
what can be done by careful 
planning and_ attention § to 
details. 

In about three weeks, he had 
moved the six sections of the 
Stromberg- Carlson __ super- 








tion under these conditions, the 
management, which consists of 
S. L. Odegard, president; A. L. 
Hart, vice-president; Sam R. Heffley, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and R. B. Fairly, general 
manager, decided to put the entire ex- 
change, both inside and outside plant, in a 
strictly up-to-date condition. 

A site was selected and plans drawn for 
a building suitable to house the exchange 
equipment and offices of the company, with 
plenty of garage space and work room. 
The building is a one-story brick struc- 
ture following modern architectural lines. 
It occupies a lot at the corner of two 
busy streets and makes a valuable addi- 
tion to the business buildings of Memphis. 

A comparison of the photographs of the 
exchange switchboard and associated ap- 
paratus in the old location and in the new 
building shows the big improvement that 
has been made. The switchboard is now 
built into the partition between the oper- 
ating room and the terminal room, whereas 


The New Exchange Building of the State Telephone Co. of Texas 


in Memphis, Texas. 


cable runs that the one-room type of 
installation gives, and in addition allows 
the maintenance man to work on the board 
without causing any disturbance in the op- 
erating room. 

One big improvement is clearly shown 
in the illustrations of the operating rooms. 
In the old room the face of the board was 
illuminated by low hanging, open lights, 
while in the new location, all lighting is 
indirect. This eliminates all glare and is 
much less fatiguing to the operators. 

Credit for the artistic design and prac- 
tical layout of the building should be given 
I. A. Lord, building engineer for the State 
Telephone Co. of Texas. He also super- 
vised the construction to assure himself 
that every detail was carried out as he had 
planned. 

While the new building was under con- 
struction, the company’s construction fore- 








service switchboard, together 
with all the relay, terminal and 
power equipment, into the new 
Iccation and connected it with the new 
outside plant. The remarkable feature of 
this work was that at the time of the cut- 
over, there was not a single case of 
trouble. 

The opening of the new exchange and 
the cutting into service of the new distri- 
bution system was made quite an occasion. 
Mayor S. D. Harrison closed the switch 
that started the new exchange in operation. 
D. L. C. Kinard, city secretary and George 
R. Segar, secretary of the local Chamber 
of Commerce were also present at the 
ceremonies, in addition to company off- 
cials and neighboring exchange visitors. 

The people of Memphis are happy over 
the efforts of their telephone company to 
increase the attractiveness of their city. 
The service has been very satisfactory 
judging from: the compliments received 
from telephone users by the company. 




















Old Operating Room at Memphis, Texas, with Terminal Equipment in Same Room—New Operating Room with Switchboard Built 


Into Partition Between Operating Room and Terminal Room. 
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Note Indirect Lighting of Switchboard Face in New Operating Room. 
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Features of New Public Telephone 
Station in New York City. 

The first public telephone station with 
operator service yet to be installed in a 
Fifth Avenue office building north of 
Madison Square, New York City, was 
opened on the ground floor of the new 
Lefcourt National Building, at 521 Fifth 
Avenue, corner 43rd Street, on July 25 by 
the New York Telephone Co. 

Equipped with 30 large, well-ventilated 
and lighted booths, the new station is one 
of the largest and finest in the city and 
constitutes another advance in providing 
telephone facilities completely in harmony 
with individual architectural treatment of 
buildings. 

Eight booths attended by an operator 
are equipped with hand set telephones— 
the first instruments of this type ever to 
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and other disturbances, and the experiment 
was voted a complete success by the Ger- 
man experts. 


New Systems of Sending Pictures 
by Radio or Telephone. 

A new system of transmitting photo- 
graphs by either radio or telephone, with 
portable sending and _ receiving instru- 
ments, capable of simultaneous general 
broadcasting has just been brought to the 
United States by its inventor, Captain 
Otho Fulton, an Englishman. The new 
device, called the Fultograph, is already in 
general use in Europe and has been adopted 
recently by the British War Office, Ad- 
miralty, Air Ministry and Weather 
Bureau, and by Scotland Yard. 

Its feature of portability—the compact 
sending set can be transported at will and 
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seen during reception. Hence there is the 
possibility of development for home use, 
with an attachment to the home radio. 
Both the sending and receiving apparatus 
are small enough to be housed in the rear 
seat of a small automobile. 

“Its great features are portability, handi- 
ness, and cheapness,” said Captain Fulton. 
“It works automatically, and hence is ‘fool- 
proof,’ not requiring skilled engineering to 
manipulate.” 

Captain Fulton began work on his in- 
vention 20 years ago and brought it to 
completion within the last two years. He 
first introduced it on the Continent, where 
he now has laboratories at Paris, Berlin 
and Vienna, and factories in France and 
Germany. 

He also has other laboratories and fac- 
tories in England. 


It has been adopted 

















In Old Telephone Building in Memphis, Texas, Terminal Frames and Switchboard Were in Same Room—Iin New Building Aocess to 


be installed in a public telephone station in 
New York City. The remaining 22 booths 
have coin telephones. Comfortable seats 
and writing shelves have also been ar- 
ranged for the booths and a cabinet, con- 
veniently located, has directories for out- 
of-town cities as well as for the local area. 


German Scientific Society Hears 
Addresses Over Long Distance. 
More than 1,200 members of the Ger- 

man Electrotechnical Society, holding their 

annual conference at Aix-La-Chapelle 
early this month, listened to addresses by 
corresponding members from The Hague, 

Budapest and Vienna through the medium 

of a telephone hookup and specially de- 

vised amplifying apparatus. 

Professor Karl Kipernowsky, who ad- 
dressed the delegates over a special wire 
from Budapest, as well as Director Beek- 
man, who spoke through the telephone 
from The Hague, were plainly heard. Pic- 
tures of the various distant speakers were 
displayed on a screen during their respec- 
tive discourses, which were disseminated 
by the loudspeakers. Telephonic transmis- 
Sion from the three distant points continued 
remarkably free from interfering noises 





attached to any telephone wire—enlarges 
the range of usefulness of facsimile trans- 
missicn almost without limit. 

It already is being used for broadcasting 
weather charts for airmen twice daily by 
the British Air Ministry from the Daven- 
try observatory. It now is in operation in 
British Army manoeuvres and is being con- 
sidered for transmitting fleet and squadron 
orders by the British Navy. Scotland 
Yard contemplates its use for broadcast- 
ing photographs 
criminals. 


and descriptions of 

Stock Exchange quotations, transmitted 
from the negative of a typewritten sheet, 
have been sent by it. It has been in use 
by British and Continental newspapers for 
many months. 

The only telephonic pictures of the his- 
toric first meeting of Prime Minister Ram- 
say MacDonald and Ambassador Charles 
G. Dawes at Lossiemouth, Scotland, were 
transmitted by it over 600 miles of tele- 
phone line to London newspapers and 
broadcast there for reproduction in other 
3ritish newspapers. 

It takes four minutes to send a picture 
the sending apparatus functioning direct 
from the negative. The receiver turns out 
a finished picture. which actually can be 


Rear of Switchboard Is from the Terminal Room. 


for broadcasting use by the governments 
of France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain, 
Belgium, Holland and Poland, as well as 
Great Britain. 


Hawaiian Islands to Have Radio 
Telephone Communication. 
Telephone communication between the 
islands of the Hawaiian group is expected 
to develop from the visit of several radio 
engineers of the Radio Corp. of America. 
The radio-telephone will add to the pres- 
ent wireless communication system and 
will be controlled by the same company, 
the Mutual Telephone Co. Experiments 
have been under way for more than two 

years. 

From Honolulu, capital and metropolis 
of the islands, to Hilo, county seat of the 
largest island, is 192 miles. Distances be- 
tween other principal points are less. Radio 
telephone service is privately established 
now between offices of the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co. at Honolulu and the island 
of Lanai, which is given over almost ex- 
clusively to pineapple growing. 

It is also expected later to connect by 
radio telephone with San Francisco and 
other sections of the country. 
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Stromberg Automatic Volume 
Control and Screen Grid Radio. 
The advantage of reception at practi- 

cally uniform volume of any desired in- 

tensity, through the use of an automatic 
volume control, is added to those inherent 
in improved screen grid circuits in the new 

No. 846 Stromberg-Carlson art console 

radio receiver. 

“Linear” power detection—made possi- 
ble by three screen grid tubes in the radio 
frequency stages—is used in this model for 
improved reception from high modulation 
broadcast stations; two of the new UX-245 
tubes are used in push-pull for undis- 
torted output at loud volume; and an im- 
proved dynamic speaker with a highly 
responsive diaphragm is built into the 
cabinet. 

The tuning meter for visual tuning, 
essential with the automatic volume con- 
trol feature, is conveniently located imme- 
diately above the single station selector 
knob, and both are illuminated. The more 
customary manual volume control knob is 
also provided. 

Provision is made for using the high 
quality audio amplifier of this receiver for 
reproduction of phonograph records in 
conjunction with the new Stromberg-Carl- 
son 3A flexible armature magnetic pick-up 
outfit. A jack in the rear of the chassis 
is so arranged that by turning the manual 
volume control completely “off,” the pick- 
up is connected into circuit. 

The cabinet which incloses the No. 846 
receiver is of contrasting walnut and is 




















The Stromberg-Carison No. 846 Receiver 
with Automatic Volume Control. 


extremely rich and distinctive. Its shape is 
half-cctagonal using six supporting legs 
with a neatly-designed stretcher tying the 
bottom of these legs securely together. 
When the swinging doors are opened, 
their inside decoration blends neatly into 
the side pedestal effect of the cabinet. The 
control knobs for the radio receiver project 
through appropriate places in a delicate 
reproduction of hand-carved design of dog- 
wood trees in bloom. As in all Strom- 
berg-Carlsons, speaker, cabinet, and chassis 
are all carefully matched before their 
final assembly to give best over-all results 
in fine tone quality. 





Southern California Telephone Co. 
Orders Nine More FDW Trucks. 


Nine more FWD trucks have been pur- 


chased by the Southern California Tele-. 


phone Co., Los Angeles, Calif. They in- 
clude seven two-ton line construction 
trucks and two 3%4-ton commercial utili- 
ties. 

The two-ton trucks are to be equipped 
with 36 by 8-inch pneumatic tires, line con- 
struction body, HM derricks, single drum 
winch, ground jacks, towing hooks, speed- 
ometer, tire pump, cab and electric lights 
and starter. 

The 3%%4-ton trucks are to be equipped 
with 38 by 9-inch pneumatic tires and sin- 
gle drum winch. 


To Make Armored Cable; Under- 
ground Without Conduit. 

Ground has been broken and work is 
being pushed on a new addition to the 
Hawthorne works of the Western Electric 
Co. It is being erected to house the 
manufacture of a new type of telephone 
cable. The structure will be 204 feet long, 
95 feet wide and 40 feet high. It is sched- 
uled for completion in December and will 
cost in the neighborhood of $175,000. 

The armored cable to be manufactured 
in the new plant is a new type of land 
cable which can be laid in the ground 
without being protected by a conduit. Ar- 
mored cable, it is stated, will be used un- 
derground in many places where aerial 
cable now is used. 

The cable will be lead covered in the 
usual way. It will then be given its armor, 
which consists of one layer of paper, one 
or two layers of jute, depending on the 
size of the cable; a layer of steel tape, 
and two outside layers of jute. An asphalt 
impregnating compound makes the layers 
waterproof. 


The Marking of Poles and Other 
Public Utilities’ Property. 

The methods used by leading telephone 

companies for marking poles, transposi- 
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tions, terminals and other properties are 
fully described and profusely illustrated 
in a new book entitled, “Property Mark- 
ing Systems for Public Utilities,” pub- 
lished by the makers of Premax aluminum 
markers. 

Written by a telephone company official 
who recognizes the need for better prop- 
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Book Which Contains Interesting Matter 
Concerning Pole Marking. 


erty identification, the book covers the 
legible ‘and permanent marking of creo- 
soted poles; the indicating of transposi- 
tions; marking cable terminals and ter- 
minal boxes; conveniently marking poles 
as they are set, and many other subjects. 

Telephone companies everywhere have 
standardized on aluminum letters and fig- 
ures for property marking. These users 
find aluminum markers most economical, 
easiest to install, free from maintenance 
cost, most legible and permanent. They 
tell why in this new book, a copy of which 
will be mailed by requesting it from Pre- 
max Products, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Kellogg Completes New Universal 
Switchboard Bulletin. 

Demands for better and faster telephone 
service are increasing every day. The au- 
tomobile and good roads have brought the 
smaller towns closer to the larger cities 
where common battery service is available. 
The day of the “one horse town” is past, 
and the people are justified in expecting 
superior telephone service. This situation 
has become a serious problem to all tele- 
phone companies. They must be able to 
give this kind of service to those who de- 
mand it and must be able to get the rates 
necessary to give it. 

An effective answer to this problem is 
given in the bulletin recently completed by 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., of 
Chicago, on the Kellogg universal switch- 
board. The Kellogg company has spent 
considerable time in studying and compil- 
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“P & H” Butt- aie 
Poles in lines of Em- 


pire Telephone Co., 
Bradford, Illinois. “~< 








Uniformity in 
“P&H Process” Poles 


SY complete and exacting is the “P & H” 
“Reto i System that unusual uniformity is assured 
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ing statistics of this important question. 

The many efficient improvements incor- 
porated in the universal board assure the 
high grade of service that people are be- 
ginning to appreciate, and are beginning to 
find a necessity in their homes and busi- 
ness houses. It has been found by actual 
experience that subscribers are willing to 
pay the increased rate necessary for a 
modern telephone system. In many cities 
a majority of subscribers have joined in 
petitioning the commission for rates as- 
suring the new service. 

Another interesting feature of the Kel- 
logg universal switchboard explained in 
the new bulletin is that with a small ini- 
tial investment the universal settles the 
question of finance by spreading out the 
cost to meet any need, and helping to 
salvage the old magneto telephones. 

The mechanism of the universal board, 
method of construction and Kellogg equip- 
ment are illustrated by a complete set of 
photographs and. diagrams attractively ar- 
ranged in the new bulletin. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
1066 W. Adams St., Chicago, will furnish 
this instructive manual upon request. 
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New Exchange Office Unit at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

An order for the initial equipment for 
a new 10,000-line, full automatic unit, the 
estimated cost of which when installed 
complete is approximately $600,000, has 
been placed with Automatic Electric Inc., 
of Chicago, by the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. o Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The installation of a new unit which 
will correspond in size with the Anthony 
and Harrison units now in operation, is 
made necessary by the growth of Fort 
Wayne. The present equipment in both 
the Anthony and Harrison offices is taxed 
almost to capacity. 

The initial equipment for the new unit 
is scheduled to be placed in service co- 
incident with the issue of a new directory 
June 1, 1930. The entire new unit will 
be housed in the Anthony office building of 
the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Ample space for the addition exists as 
company officials anticipated the need 
when the building was -built a few years 
ago. 

No name has been selected for the new 
office as yet. It is probable, however, that 
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wha‘ever name is selected will begin with 
“E” since that letter is conveniently placed 
on the dial. 

An additional order for 500 lines of 
equipment for the Harrison office of the 
company has also been placed. This order 
calls for completion on about January 1, 
1930, and includes 300 residence lines, 100 
business lines and 100 semi-public pay sta- 
tion lines. The estimated cost is $40,000. 

Present equipment in the Harrison office 
of the company also is taxed to capacity. 
The tremendous growth in the south end 
of Fort Wayne, which is served by that 
office, makes necessary the installation of 
the additional equipment. 





Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, August 12—Copper—Steady ; 
electrolytic spot and future, 18c. Iron— 
Steady; No. 2 f.o.b. eastern Pennsylvania, 
$20.50@21.50; Buffalo, $17.50@18.50; Ala- 
bama, $13.50@14.50. Lead—Steady; spot 
New York, 6.75c; East St. Louis, 6.55@ 
6.60c. Zinc—Steady; East St. Louis spot 


_and future, 6.77@6.80c. Antimony—$8.62. 


Quicksilver—$124.00. 
$46.50; future, $47.00. 


Tin—Easy; spot 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Progress Being Made on Chicago 
Franchise of Illinois Bell. 
Officials of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. agreed to give free service to the Chi- 
cago police and fire departments at a 
recent conference relative ‘to a new fran- 
chise, with the council subcommittee 
headed by Alderman B. A. Cronson. This 
service, which would cost the city $50,000 
annually, as well as service to all other 
city hall departments, is now furnished 
free under the terms of the franchise which 

expired last January. 

Whether the city will obtain free tele- 
phone service in the city hall will not be 
settled until August 21, when the revised 
franchise and city ordinance will be sub- 
mitted to the aldermen. The service to the 
hall is estimated at $55,000 annually and 
the total of $105,000 has been one of the 
main questions in dispute between the 
aldermen and the company. 


New Members of Illinois Com- 
merce Commission Announced. 
On August 10 Governor L. L. Emmer- 

son, of Illinois, announced the appointment 

of Charles W. Hadley, of Wheaton, as 
chairman of the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission. At the same time he named five 
other commissioners who succeed commis- 
sioners appointed by former Governor 
Small and whose resignations were called 


for by Mr. Emmerson. A seventh member 
of the commission is still to be appointed. 

These new commissioners are G. Gale 
Gilbert of Mount Vernon; J. Paul Kuhn 
of Batavia; and three Chicagoans: Walter 
H. Wilson, a vice-president and director 
of the Central Trust Co.; Philip W. Col- 
lins, an insurance broker who conducted 
the service men’s end of the last state cam- 
paign, and William N. Brinkman, real es- 
tate agent and former member of the leg- 
islature. 

The new chairman of the commission, 
Attorney Hadley, became known through- 
out the state, and even beyond its borders, 
when he won the state supreme court case 
that compelled ex-Governor Len Small to 
pay over $650,000 in settlement of the $1,- 
000,000 suit based on charges that he had 
failed to account for that amount of inter- 
est on public funds while he was state 
treasurer. 


In that case he was made special as- 
sistant attorney general by Edward J. 
Brundage and retained in that capacity by 
Mr. Brundage’s successor, the present at- 
torney general, Oscar E. Carlstrom. Mr. 
Hadley also added to his reputation in the 
prosecution of the murder and vice ring 
cases in the famous special investigation of 
Rock Island crime. Still earlier he served 
as state’s attorney of DuPage county for 
14 years. 


The new commission met at Springfield 
for organization on August 12 and an- 
nouncement was made that all cases will 
be disposed of as rapidly as possible. After 
qualifying, the members went into confer- 
ence and later in the day visited the gover- 
nor at the executive mansion. 

Although August is the vacation period 
for the commission, the new members will 
devote their time to making a study of 
pending cases and conditions in the depart- 
ment. By September 1 the commission 
will be in a position to hear cases and it 
is planned to hand down findings as rapidly 
as possible. Hearings will be held both at 


‘Springfield and Chicago, following the 


custom for years. 


Laws Governing Securities En- 
acted by Five States. 

None of several changes in the laws of 
Oklahoma governing the issuing and sale 
of stocks and bonds proposed in the re- 
cent general and special sessions of the 
legislature became law. 

A survey of the general situation, just 
completed by the Investment Bankers’ 
Association, however, indicates that laws 
were enacted in five states during the pas‘ 
legislative year for the purpose of regu 
lating the issuance and distribution o 
securities. These states are Connecticut 
Iowa. Kansas, Ohio and Vermont. Se 
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WASTE in stock-room makes bad 
medicine for stockholders’ divi- 
dends. Columbia Gray Label Tele- 
phone Dry Cells waiting in stock- 
rooms conserve stockholders’ 
investments. Inaction does not 
deplete their power because they 
contain no impure ele- 
ments to produce waste- 
ful internal circuits. 
These cells retain active 
life ready to jump into 
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curity legislation involved 
vision in these states. 
Other states added to the existing law, 
generally along constructive lines of im- 
provement, according to the survey re- 
ferred to. Radically objectionable legisla- 
tion has been the exception. In a ma- 
jority of instances changes have been in 
accordance with recommendation of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association. 


complete _re- 





A. T. & T. Co. Asks Renewal of 
Trans-Oceanic Radio License. 
An application for renewal of its license 

to maintain trans-oceanic radio telephone 

communication was filed with the Federal 

Radio Commission, August 8, by the 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. It 

was explained orally at the commission’s 

offices that the license will expire October 

1, 1929, and that renewal applicaticns 

usually are filed well in advance of the 

date of expiration. 

The applicatidn requested reassignment 
of the same five trans-oceanic frequencies 
now used by the company, with 15,000 
watts of power. 


Chesapeake Bell to Appeal on Tax 
Assessment in Baltimore, Md. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. will make a new fight to have its tax 
assessment of $7,408,630 reduced in Balti- 
more, Md. 

Twice defeated in its efforts to gain a 
reduction, once in a hearing befcre the tax 
commission, and again in an appeal to the 
Baltimore city court, the company has an- 
nounced it will carry its case to the Court 
of Appeals. 

It is the contention of the company that 
it should not be assessed at more than 80 
per cent of its property value. The lower 
courts have he!d that assessments are to be 
made as nearly as possible at 100 per cent 
valuation. 


Valuation for Assessment Fixed on 
Arkansas Telephone Property. 
The assessed valuation of the South- 

western Bell Telephone Co.’s property in 
Arkansas has been fixed at $5,551.685 by 
the Arkansas Tax Commission. The as- 
sessment is an increase of $217,005 over 
the valuation ptaced on the property last 
year. Lands and buildings were assessed 
at $219,675 and _ personal 
$5,332,010. 

The ccmmission also assessed the West- 
ern Arkansas Telephone Co. of Faris at 
$64,995 compared with $57,871 last year. 
S. A. Lane, of Little Rock, is president of 
this company. 


pronerty§ at 


Re-establishes Toll Connections to 
Certain Alabama Exchanges. 
Orders were issued by the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. on July 27 for 
the re-establishment of long-distance con- 
nection with towns in Alabama served by 
the South Central Telephone Co. The 
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Alabama Public Service Commission was 
advised that the connections would be 
made without further delay. 

Financial difficulties of the South Cen- 
tral company caused the Southern Bell 
company to discontinue its connecticns sev- 
eral months ago. The Southern Bell, 
with the consent of the public service 
commission, placed long distance telephones 
at centers in the towns so citizens would 
not be deprived of long distance service. 
However, this caused many complaints 
because users of telephones were forced to 
leave their homes and business establish- 
ments to communicate with residents of 
cther cities. 

A new company is now taking over the 
exchanges of the South Central company 
and the Southern Bell company entered 
into an agreement with it whereby service 
would be restored. 


Company’s Schedule Revised by 
Indiana Commission Order. 

Complaints of patrons of the Richmond 
Home Telephone Co., Richmond, Ind.. 
against alleged practices of the company 
in disconnecting service for delinquent set- 
tlement of advance bills and the imposition 
of $1 reconnection charge, resulted in an 
order August 9 by the Indiana Public 
Service Commission revising the com- 
pany’s schedule. 

Under the order, the company will be 
permitted to make a collection charge of 
25 cents on patrons failing to pay their 
telephone bills by the 10th of each suc- 
ceeding month. The company also will be 
permitted to add a collection charge of 10 
per cent on long distance toll bills not paid 
by the 10th of each month. 

The order provides that service may be 
discontinued to patrons failing to pay their 
bills by the last day of the month for 
which the bill was sent in advance and to 
charge $1 for reconnecting. The commis- 
sion’s order revising the schedule was is- 
sued following receipt of an opinion from 
James M. Ogden, attorney-general. 


Missouri Orders Audit of Ex- 
change Revenues and Expenses. 
Owing to the dissatisfaction of sub- 

scribers of the Unionville, Putman County, 
exchange with readjusted rates for service 
there, the Missouri Public Service Ccm- 
mission on August 5 ordered its account- 
ants to make an audit of the revenues and 
expenses of the Middle States Utilities Co. 
operators of the exchange, to determine 
upon a basis for rate making. The audit 
of the income and operating expenses will 
cover a 12-month period. 

Apparently the revised schedule of rates 
for Unionville recently ordered by the 
commission was not entirely satisfactory 
to all of the subscribers and _ protests 
against the schedule were filed. 

The Unionville exchange was purchased 
by the Middle States Utilities Co. two 
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years ago. The system was modernized and 
improved, being changed to common 
battery operation. 

The Middle States company asserted its 
plant had been appraised at $104,000 and 
asked the increase on the strength of that. 
Engineers of the commission appraised the 
plant at something more than $60,000. The 
officials of Unionville regarded that'as too 
high, believing it should be somewhere 
near $40,000 but the rate granted was 
based on the valuation fixed by the com- 
mission’s engineers. 


Missouri Company to Sell 2,500 
Shares of Preferred Stock. 

An order issued recently by the Missour: 
Public Service Commission gave the Capi- 
tal City Telephone Co. of Jefferson City 
authority to issue and sell 2,500 shares of 
its 6 per cent preferred stock of the par 
value of $100 per share. This is to be sold 
at not less than par. 

Proceeds of the sale of this issue of 
stock are to be used in construction of a 
new building to house the telephone plant 
and office, with new switchboards, conduits 
and new cables and general betterment of 
plant, all improvements made under the 
issue of stock to cost $227,250. The build- 
ing and site will cost 
$100,000. 

Remainder of the proceeds of the stock 
sale will be used in liquidating shcrt-term 
notes of the company, approximating 
$24,000 in total. 


approximately 


Asks Rehearing on Charge for 
Dials on P.B.X. Instruments. 
The Missouri Public Service Commis- 

sion has been asked in a motion filed by 

City Counselor J. T. Muench of St. Louis, 

to grant a rehearing in the complaint of 

the city against the Southwestern Bell 

Telephone Co., recently dismissed by the 

commission in a ruling sustaining the 25 

cents monthly charge for dials or instru- 

ments connected to private branch ex- 
changes in the City of St. Louis. 

Counselor Muench in his moticn alleges 
various errors on the part of the commis- 
sion in the ruling. He declares the 25-cent 
charge is for a service approximately not 
as valuable as manual operation. 

That it constitutes an unlawful discrimi- 
nation and is a discriminatory, arbitrary, 
compulsory and unreasonable rate. 

It further is urged that the change frcem 
manual to mechanical operation in private 
branch exchanges in St. Louis was not 
made in response to the demands of cus- 
tomers, but on the company’s initiative. 

The petition for the rehearing declares 
that the commission, in dismissing the com- 
plaint of the city, gave more weight than 
the testimony in the case warranted to th 
supposition that a superior grade of servic: 
is furnished by mechanical operation an 
ignored by the company’s own admissions 
that there was no immediate benefit antici- 
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Unfiailing Power 


for PBX and MAGNETO 


BOARDS with 


FANSTEEL 


Trickle Charging 


Fansteel Trickle Charging is the most convenient 
and reliable source of telephone power. It requires 
practically no attention. 

With Fansteel Trickle Charging, the storage battery 
is put on continuous charge from any AC source. 
The charging rate puts into the battery a little more 
power than is taken out of it by use. The battery is 
never removed from service. Should the power liné 
fail, the battery has stored sufficient power to 
operate the board until the failure is corrected. 
Usually no charging noise is encountered; where it 
does exist, a simple filter circuit removes it. Fansteel 
Trickle Charging is today displacing the use of cable 
pairs for charging PBX batteries by reducing the 
cost of switchboard power. 


Saves as much as 50% in cost 


Fansteel Trickle Charging does away with duplicate 
batteries, with the need for an attendant, an occa- 
sional inspection only being necessary. In cases 
where cable pairs are now used for charging, the 
saving in power alone is as high as 50%, without 
considering the investment, loss of service and 
depreciation in cables. 


Low initial cost 


A Fansteel Charger is low in initial cost and simply 
installed. It is a permanent piece of equipment. It 
has no moving parts, causes no inductive disturb- 
ances in electrical circuits, operates under prac- 
tically all extremes of weather, and requires no 
maintenance other than the infrequent addition of 
water. 

Write for booklet describing the Fansteel Tele- 
phone Charger and for full information about new 
equipment recently developed. See how a Fansteel 
installation is now even more economical than in 
the past. 

Don’t fail to see the Fansteel Display in the 
American Electric Company booth at your local 
telephone convention. 


FANSTEEL PRODUCTS Co., INC. 


North Chicago, Illinois 


Distributors 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC CoO., INC. 


State and 64th Streets, Chicago 
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These five books place thousands of practical facts at your 
command for instant use. 

Beginning with a comprehensive survey of the basic principles 
involved, the author discusses such subjects as telephone appara- 
tus, circuit elements and analysis, typical cord combinations, 
telephone power plant equipment, coil winding, the toll switch- 
board and toll equipment in the multiple office. 

You learn about toll trunking, the nature and laws of tele- 
phone traffic, machine and automatic ringing, call distribution, 
trunk mechanical switching, mechanical-manual switching, etc. 

All these subjects with scores of others, equally important, 
are treated in detail. Illustrations are used frcosly throughout 
the books, and a comprehensive index enables the reader to put 
his finger immediately on any desired fact. 

To earn an expert’s pay, you know that an expert’s knowledge 
is necessary. With these books you get the combined expe- 
rience of many telephone experts—down in black and white, 
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pated, but that economies in operation 
would result in seven or eight years. 

It further is contended that use of dials 
in other cities is not comparable to 
St. Louis because of different conditions 
prevailing. 


Nebraska Telephone Companies 
Face Assessment on Franchises. 
State Tax Commissioner Scott of Ne- 

braska has certified to county clerks in the 

state a completed assessed valuation of pub- 
lic service corporation franchises, totaling 
$4,888,812, never before assessed. State and 
local taxes will be levied against these 
franchise valuations in the different coun- 
ties where the companies have property. 

One hundred and eighty companies are 

taxed on franchises as against two com- 

panies in 1928. 

This valuation does not include an in- 
crease of $3,366,056, or a 25 per cent in- 
crease in the assessed valuation of the 
physical property of telephone companies, 
or an increase of $2,039,092 or 10 per cent 
in the assessed valuation of light and power 
companies, or an increase of 30 per cent, 
or $419,280, in the assessed valuation of 
the physical property of the two telegraph 
companies, the Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph, made by the state board. 


Rates Increased Upon Petition of 


Majority of Subscribers. 

Upon petition of 95 per cent of the sub- 
scribers of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph:Co. at Fairmont, for the purpose of 
furthering a rebuilding and reconstruction 
program, the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission recently issued an order au- 
thorizing a monthly rate of $3.75 net for 
business telephones, $2.00 for residence 
telephones and $1.75 for two party resi- 
dence telephones. 

The revenue under the proposed rates 
will lack $448 of paying actual operating 
expenses, with no consideration given for 
a fair return on the investment, Chairman 
Curtis of the commission, stated. 

The book cost of the exchange when 
completed will be approximately $45,000. 


Appeals to State Supreme Court 
‘* on Assessment Valuation. 

Alleging that the Nebraska Board ot 
Equalization acted arbitrarily, capriciously 
and illegally, the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. on August 10, obtained a 
writ of error from the acting chief justice 
of the Nebraska Supreme Court, com- 
manding the state board to certify up to 
that court a transcript of its records for 
review of alleged errors. 

The suit attacks only the 20 per cent in- 
crease in the assessed valuation of the 
company’s real and personal property and 
is silent as to the board’s action in assess- 
ing the company on a franchise valued by 
the board at $200,000. 


The suit may serve as a test case for 
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all telephone companies in the state whose 
property was assessed at nearly $17,000,000. 
It is the third suit against the board, Stan- 
ton county and two taxpayers having filed 
an appeal on error against a 10 per cent 
increase in the assessed valuation of cattle. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co., the 
first to protest, has filed an injunction suit 
in the federal court against an increase in 
its property assessment and against any 
assessment on franchise. 

In its petition and assignment of errors, 
the Lincoln company asks that the in- 
creased assessment cn its property be va- 
cated. 

First, it is alleged that the state board 
exceeded its jurisdiction as it has power 
only to equalize as between counties. 

Second, assuming it was equalized as by 
law required, it has power only to change 
the valuation of all property in the county 
or classes or kinds of property, but in fact 
it has attempted to act on the individual 
property of the plaintiff. 

Third, the state board gave no notice to 
counties as required by section 5901 of the 
statutes. 

Fourth, 
payers. 

Fifth, it acted illegally in increasing an 
assessment without giving a hearing and 
thus violates the due process of law guar- 
anteed in the constitution. 

It is alleged that the state board, in fact, 
has increased uniformly all assessments of 
all property of all telephone companies in 
all counties of the state, thus usurping the 
powers of the respective county assessing 
and equalizing authorities. 

It is alleged that the Lincoln company 
will be assessed at a higher rate than other 
property, and_ discrimination results 
through the board’s blanket increase, in- 
cluding all of the plaintiff’s property, lands. 
buildings, all personal property, including 
automobiles, trucks, tools, furniture and 
fixtures, safes and other property. 

It is alleged that the state board acted 
contrary to the statute which provides that 
real estate is not subject to reassessment 
until 1930. 

The telegraph company contends that it 
hasn’t any franchise in Nebraska and it 
doesn’t need one, as it operates under the 
federal post roads act, which authorizes it 
to extend its wires over any part of the 
public domain. 


it discriminated between tax- 





Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE . COMMISSION. 
August 6: The Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. and Harvard Telephone Co., both cor- 
porations of Illinois, filed an application 
asking for authority for the Illinois Beil 
company to buy the properties of the Har- 

vard Telephone Co., Harvard, IIl. 

The proposed purchase, the application 
states, will eliminate the division of tele- 
phone service in McHenry county, IIli- 
nois, and in and about the city of Harvard, 
and will permit unified service in the ter- 
ritory under one management and control. 

August 9: Southern Bell Telephone & 
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Telegraph Co. filed application for au 
thority to purchase the telephone proper- 
ties of the Fern Creek Telephone Co., lo 
cated in Jefferson county, Ky., consisting 
principally of its exchange located in Fern 
Creek, Ky., and all exchange lines con- 


nected therewith. 
CALIFORNIA. 
August 3: Application of Public Utili- 


ties California Corp. to construct toll tele- 
phone and telegraph lines from Needles to 
various points in San Bernardino county, 
denied. The commission held that _no ade- 
quate proof of public convenience and ne- 
cessity for such lines waS shown by the 
applicant. , 

September 27: Hearing in the matter 
of the establishing of an exchange in the 
vicinity of Westminster by the Associated 
Telephone Co. of Long Beach. 

INDIANA. 

August 9: Order issued revising sched- 
ule of Richmond Home Telephone Co., 
Richmond, upon complaints of patrons of 
the company against alleged practices of 
the company in disconnecting service for 
delinquent settlement of advance bills and 
the imposition of $1 reconnection charge. 

August 22: Hearing in the matter of 
the application of the Southern Indiana 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for authority 
to increase rates in Seymour. 

KANSAS. 

July 16: Central Kansas Telephone Co. 
authorized to file an amended schedule of 
rates providing charges for the various 
classes of service furnished by it at its 
exchange at Dighton. Individual line 
business is to be $2.50; individual line resi- 
dence, $1.50; rural multi-party line busi- 
ness, $2.00; rural multi-party line resi- 
dence, $1.50. 

MIssourl. 

July 27: Petition filed by city of St. 
Louis asking for rehearing in city’s com- 
plaint against Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. regarding charge of 25 cents for dial 
telephones connected to P.B.X.s. 

August 3: Capital City Telephone Co. 
of Jefferson City authorized to issue and 
sell 2,500 shares of its 6 per cent preferred 
stock of the par value of $100 per share, 
to be sold at not less than par. 

NEBRASKA. 

August 8: Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. authorized to place in effect a 
monthly rate of $3.75 net for business tele- 
phones and $1.75 for two-party residence 
telephones. Petition of 95 per cent of the 
subscribers, for the purpose of furthering 
a rebuilding and reconstruction program, 
led the commission to grant the order. 

August 8: The Nuckolls County Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. applied for au- 
thority to reconstruct its lines at Nelson, 
by converting the magneto type of equip- 
ment into common battery type and to in- 
crease rates. 

August 8: The Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. authorized to direct and 
publish and collect a rate of $1.75 for 
rural metallic service at its exchange at 
Edgar. The securing of such service is 
optional with the subscriber and shall not 
be provided by the applicant until not 
less than two-thirds of the subscribers on 
any farm line shall have expressed in writ- 
ing. a desire for such improved service. 

A similar order was granted the Lincoln 
company at its exchange at Ong, the serv- 
ice being optional with subscriber. 

NortH Dakora. 

July 5: Complaint filed by Pretty Rock 

Telephone Co., Elgin vs. the Norther: 


Power & Light Co. re interference caused 
by transmission line. 


Findings issued in the matte 


July 11: 
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VICTOR 
TELEPHONE 
Cai5 


Uniform quality 
assures to you a 
lower average in 
replacement cost. 





cl? Carbon Products @ 


11 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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GALVANIZED PRODUCTS 
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The pure zinc coat- 
ing on @rapo Gal- 
vanized Telephone 
Wire and Strand is 
non-peeling, non-crack- 
ing. Even when subject- 
ed to splicing, twisting 
or bending, this protective 
coating remainsuninjured. 


Thatis why @rapo Galvan- 
ized Products are outlasting 
all others in actual service. 
That is why users, year after 
year, are reducing maintenance 
costs to new low levels.... 


Crapo Galvanized Telephone 
Wire and Strand can be obtained 
from representative Jobbers. In- 
sist upon @rapo quality! You can 
identify it by the Crapo Tag.... 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co., 


Muncie, Indiana 
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Telephone Bills 
10to50 times 
faster than 
other 
methods 





a 4 
i 


UNDREDS of telephone companies have 
found that the Addressograph way is the 
speedy, accurate, low cost way to imprint 

subscribers’ bills. Work that formerly required 
hours is done in a few minutes—bill is im- 
printed with name, rate, date, etc., and envelope 
is addressed for mailing. Not only is a tremen- 
dous amount of time saved but errors common 
with typewriter or pen are impossible. Names 
and data are imprinted by embossed metal 
plates thru a ribbon in exact typewriter style 
type. ... Same machine is also used for im- 
printing names and standard data on office 
forms and forms used in connection with con- 
struction and maintenance of equipment. 


Let the Addressograph representative show 
you how other telephone companies are sav- 
ing time, reducing expense and eliminating 


errors with Addressographs. Send the coupon. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


ADDPRESSOGRAPH Co., 916 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal. 
European head office and factory: London, England 
Manufacturers of Graphotype Addressograph Dupligraph 
Speedaumat 


Cardograph 











Apvpressocrarn Co., 916 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Am interested in knowing how Addressograph will 
reduce expense and save time in my business. 
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Seymoue Smit 


TELEPHONE 
TREE 
PRUNERS 


A 100% Satis- 
factory Line of 
Tools for Line- 
men’s Use. 






EASY OPERA- 
TION 


LONG LIFE 
MAX. SAFETY 


The approved equip- 
ment of the largest 
public utility com- 
panies. 


‘Write to our sales. rep- 
resentative or to us for 
descriptive matter and 
prices. 


j Sales Representative 
{ John H. Graham & Co., Inc. 


113 Chambers St. 
New York City 


MFG, BY 
SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC 
Oakville, Conn: 
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of the application of the Clyde Mutual 
Telephone Co. of Clyde for authority to 
discontinue service in Clyde and applica- 
tion granted. 

July 15: Joint application granted of 
Woodlake Telephone Co. of Tokio and 
Sheyenne Telephone Co. of Pekin to sell 
and buy, respectively, telephone poles and 
wires of the former company. 

Julv 15: Joint application granted of 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. and 
William Clifford to sell and buy, respec- 
tively, certain telephone property located 
in Emmons county and connected with the 
Hazelton switchboard. 
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OHIO. 

July 31: Hearing at Columbus in the 
matter of the application of the Eaton 
Telephone Co. for increased rates. Com- 
mission will send its engineers to Eaton to 
check up on the inventory and appraise- 
ment filed by the company. 

WISCONSIN. 

July 30: Suring Telephone Co., Suring, 
authorized to increase its schedule of rates. 

August 14: Hearing at West Bend on 
complaint of subscribers of the Newburg 
Telephone Co. that the service of the com- 
pany is insufficient. The company is owned 


by the W. N. Albertson Co. 


Condensed Telephone News 


Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


New Incorporations and New Tele- 
phone Companies. 


Covincton, Inp.—Two county telephone 
corporations in Fountain county, Indiana, 
the Fountain Telephone Co. at Covington 
and the Stone Bluff Telephone Co., serving 
rural subscribers, are to be merged as 
shown by the articles of incorporation filed 
by the Fountain Telephone Corp. This has 
an initial capital stock of 924 shares having 
a par value of $50 each and is formed to buy 
or otherwise acquire, build, construct, own, 
use, operate and maintain telephone plants, 
exchanges and systems. Max F. Hosea, of 
Indianapolis, one of the incorporators, op- 
erates similar utilities in other parts of the 
state. John T. Detchon is owner of tele- 
phone companies in New Richmond, At- 








Sanit 














Exide 


BATTERIES 
have faithfully 


weiss KLEIN 





tica, Greenfield, Waynetown and other In- 
diana cities. 

IDAVILLE, INp.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed with the secretary 
of state in Indianapolis by the Idaville Co- 
operative Telephone Co., Inc., with its 
principal place of business here. The cor- 
poration has an initial capital stock of 
1,000 shares of no par value and is formed 
to “construct, build, establish and operate 
a telephone exchange.” The incorporators 
are Marcellus McCall, Charles V. Hoover, 
Mack Sparks, Harry F. Foust and Charles 
H. Leeson. 

Lockport, La.—The Golden Meadows 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $30,000 by 
Sidney Bourg, Lockport, and Paul Kurg- 
weg, Morgan | City. 





& Sons 








 EVER-PROTECT CABLE COMPOUND 











EFFECTIVE in maintaining your underground 
and aerial cable in perfect condition 








served the MITCHELL 





NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 








INDIANA 











THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





Telephone Industry for the 
past 35 years. 

This significant fact assures 
the same dependability for 
the future. 








TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 


will give you service 


which will be 


pleasing 
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MONEY 
BACK 
GUAR- 
ANTEE 





Converts 60 Cycle Lighting Current 
to 20 Cycle Rmging Current 
NO RADIO INTERFERENCE 
Very low current consumption 
Try out our Heavy Duty Model 


EX TELERING 
equipped with Filter and be convinced. 


Price $44.00—F.0.B. Elyria 
IT PAYS FOR ITSELF 
Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 
Manufactured by 


The Colson Co., Elyria, Ohio 


(Write for booklet) 
















ZETKA 
SPECIAL VACUUM TUBES 


For the rigid requirements of Tele- 
phone Repeaters and Amplifiers, Special 
characteristics, together with longer life, 
insure a minimum “replacement” problem. 


Grid, Plate and Filament are designed 
to produce maximum efficiency under 
actual operating conditions. 


Zetka Special Tubes cost more—and 
are worth more. 


Send us your specifications and oper- 
ating conditions. We will be glad to co- 
operate with you to increase your 
efficiency. 


Radio Utilities Corporation 
67-73 Winthrop Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
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WHAT'S 
one more 
gale 

to Copperweld 
Insulated Drop Wire! 


Where real staying power is 
needed—resistance to storms, 
snow, heat, moisture, high winds— 
Copperweld more than fills’ the 
bill. 


This twisted pair insulated drop wire 
is doubly fortified against al// that the 

elements can offer. Stronger than either 
copper or steel alone, and quality insu- 

lated and weatherproofed to Graybar 
specifications, no wonder Copperweld 


stands the gaff. 










What’s one more gale—to Cop- 
perweld! 


\ GraybaR 


E> Successor to Western Electric Supply Dept. 


Ce: tay) +4THE GRAYBAR 
‘ | TAG—SYMBOL OF 
DISTRIBUTION 
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Valuation—. vision —Plant — Inductive Interference 
Export Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 
Member W. S. E. 


1509 South Park Ave. Springfield, III. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Monadnock Building CHICAGO 











|] KEARNEY 
| Certified Malleable 
Screw Type 
Anchors 


14 Sizes 
) Main Office ST. LOUIS, MO: 








CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 
1107 White Building 
SEATTLE - WASHINGTON 








During recent years| 

Jd KIOMNS>, r have Seon privilesed 
0 appraise Telephone 

TELEPHONE N Exchanges all over 
SS the United States. 
The list totals 663. 
Would you like to 
avail yourself of my 


Ry Xy mer services? 


IN 7 
INDIANAPOLIS 903-4 Lemcke Building 











CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
WwW. C. POLK J. W. WOPAT 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervisio 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing 


406 West 34th St. Kansas City, Mo. 








W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 
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SuLLIVAN, Onio—Papers have _ been 
filed with the secretary of state chartering 
the Sullivan Telephone Co., with a capital 
of 125 shares of stock with par value of 
each $20 for the purpose of acquiring and 
constructing a telephone exchange at Sulli- 
van. The incorporators are Ira E. Garver, 
D. S. Houseman and Charles Campbell. 


Franchises. 

GRINNELL, Iowa—Citizens of Grinnell 
will vote in a special franchise election 
September 6 for a 25-year franchise for 
the Interior Telephone Co. of this city, it 
was announced recently. The entire cost 
of the election will be borne by the tele- 
phone company. 


Financial. 

Fort Wayne, Inp.—In exact figures 
$102,473.75 were paid to the common and 
preferred stock and bondholders of the 
‘Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. on July 
1. Of this amount, $69,973.75 is the semi- 
annual dividend on the 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock paid to 1,225 stockholders. 

Common stockholders received in quar- 
terly dividends the sum of $17,500, which 
is at the rate of 7 per cent per annum; 
while the holders of the $500,000 6 per cent 
series A gold bonds received $15,000. 


Construction. 

MontTreAL, Que., CANADA.—Quebec 
Telephone & Power Corp. is spending con- 
siderable money on extensions and im- 
provements this year. It also is making 
progress on unifying the operations of 
three new subsidiaries acquired since the 
first of the year—the Peoples Megantic 
Telephone Co., St. Ephrem Telephone Co. 
and St. Joseph de Beauce Telephone Co. 
The company plans this year to build 21 
miles of new line in Portneuf county. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — One _ Holtzer-Cabot 
Motor Generator Set, direct current 
Generator, Type-M, Size 30, Kilowatts 
30, Volts 60, Amperes 500, Speed 1200; 
Compound Wound Motor, 220 Volts, 
Cycle. For further 
price address The Lima Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Lima, Ohio. 








FOR SALE—Telephone Exchange, 
210 stations; good farming territory; 
construction better than average. Pays 
$300 per month. G. L. Griffin, Carlton, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—One Telephone Exchange, 
in North Louisiana, in the heart of the 
largest Gas fields in the world. $400.00 
monthly income. Address 7555, care of 
TELEPHONY. 
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PEARL 
Life-time 
Drop-Wire 
BRACKETS 
Save time, eliminate trouble. Hot galvanized 
screw-hooks and malleable castings are separ- 
able and indestructible. Standard 2-groove por- 


celain. Stocked by Telephone Manufac‘trers. 
WM. H. PEARL CO. Indianapolis, Ind. 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing on Public Utilities 


901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 








. 

Universal Insulators 
will support your drop wires 
to your entire satisfaction 
and at a minimum cost. 
Are you a user? Samples 
free on request. 

Universal Specialty Co. 


711 Povlar Street 
Terre Haute, Ind. 











GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


In all branches of Telephone Engineering, 
Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports 


COLUMBUS - OHIO 








THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 


Always shows you where you stand. 
We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
lem of a large number of companies 







Write us about our 
monthly audit. 
Bowdle Accounting Systems 
Cerro Gordy, Illinois 











information and’ 


KEARNEY 
Guy Wire Clips 


Eliminate Serving 
Strand Ends 


Main Office - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Creosoted 


CEDAR POLES 


Prompt Shipment via Rail or Water 


CASCADE TIMBER CO. 


822 Tacoma Building Tacoma, Wash’ 














J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone se - genes 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E 
Cyrus G. Hill 


2130 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 











COFFEY SYSTEM & AUDIT CO. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Consolidated Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind 


AUDITORS 

















NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 


Butt-treated of Plein 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 Fast Madison St., Chicago 











Northern 


Lumber Exchange 





Western 


CEDAR POLES 


A full assortment of sizes 
Prompt Shipments Assured 


T. M. Partridge Lumber Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS 





OFFICE: 








Creosoted Wood Conduit 


Railroad Ties, Bridge Timbers, Piles, Poles, Paving Blocks 
and Lumber—Manufacturers of Cross Arms, Signal Trunking 
and Wyckoff Conduit for Underground Wires. 


The Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Company 


522 Sth Ave., 


: > 1881 ; 
HN. Ze WORKS: Portsmouth, Va. 
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Exporapo, ILt.—The Illinois Commer- 
cial Telephone Co. is rebuilding its entire 
local telephone system. 

GENESEO, ILt.—The installation of tele- 
phone cables here by the Geneseo Cooper- 
ative Telephone Co. is progressing rapidly. 

Tuomson, I11.—Extensive improve- 
ments in the telephone system is being 
made by the Northwestern Illinois Utili- 
ties in this vicinity. New poles and cross- 
arms are being placed and metallic circuits 
throughout will be used. 

Lewistown, Mo.—The Central West 
Missouri Telephone Co. is installing a new 
telephone system in this place. 

San Marcos, TExAs—Work of repair- 
ing and extending its rural lines, and fa- 
cilitating service in the rural districts, is 
being rushed by the San Marcos Tele- 
phone Co., according to Merton Swift, 
manager. More than $2,000 will be spent 
by the company on its rural lines, Mr. 
Swift stated. Entire replacement will be 
made in some instances. 


Miscellaneous. 

JAMESTOWN, IND.—A. J. Roberts of 
Kansas City, has contracted for the pur- 
chase of 51 per cent of the Peoples’ Co- 
operative Telephone Co. of this place. The 
valuation of the entire plant is fixed at 
$16,500 being $366.66 per share. 

RockvitLeE, Inp.—E. P. Millikin, who 
has been manager at Rockville, Ind., for 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co., has been 
transferred to work out of the district 
office at Clinton. Mr. Millikin will con- 
tinue to live in Rockville. 

MELBOURNE, Lowa—The telephone lines 
here of the Rhodes Telephone Co. have 
been purchased by the Central Iowa Tele- 
phone Co. 

Sac City, Iowa—The Central West 
Public Service Co. has purchased the tele- 
phone exchanges at Holstein and Cushing. 

Benson, Minn.—The Swift County 
Telephone Co., the property of local in- 
terests since 1894, is to be sold to the 
Pioneer Telephone Co. of St. Paul, ac- 
cording to an announcement by local off- 
cials of the company. 

W. X. Jones will continue as manager 
of the company. Present officers and mem- 
bers of the company are Dr. C. L. Sco- 
held, president; S. H. Hudson, secretary; 
Julius Holland, treasurer; Edgar Simen- 
stad, wire chief; Mrs. W. X. Jones, chief 
operator and office manager; Frank Bond, 
Fred Simenstad, Carl Arne, linemen. At 
present there are five stockholders in the 
company. 

Hightstown, N. J.—The New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Co. has purchased the 
Farmers & Traders’ Telephone Co., one of 
the last of the small Independent telephone 
lines in the state. This was learned here 
recently unofficially from reliable sources. 

The Farmers & Traders’ Telephone Co. 

has about 1,300 subscribers in this section 
and has exchanges at Hightstown, Plains- 
a and Cranbury with connecting toll 
nes, 
_GREENPARK, Pa,—The Perry County 
lelephone & Telegraph Co. has been pur- 
chased by Ralph Van Trine for $51 per 
share and also the Pfoutz Valley Tele- 
phone Co. for $21 per share. Both of 
these properties were under the manage- 
ment of R. J. Makibbin. 

LATAH, _WasH.—Since August 1, the 
usiness of the Latah Telephone Co. ex- 
‘hanges has been handled jointly by James 
W. Wood, who has for many years been 
Operator at Latah and Charles N. Tyson 
©! the Fairfield telephone system. The 
e) hange will be operated at Fairfield. Mr. 
Wood will supply the actual service while 
Mr. Tyson will keep the lines, instruments 
other equipment in order. 
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WATER PROOF CORD 


Receiver . . 


. Desk Stand 


RUNZEL-LENZ 


Electric Mfg. Company 
1751N. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Dependable since 1904 


Not merely moist- 
ure proof but act- 
ually water proof 
are these receiver 
and desk stand 
cords. Due to the 
rubber jacket which 
acts as both insu- 
lating and wat 
proofing medium, 
these cords are 
recommended 
for outdoor 
equipment, 
portable 



















telephones, mines 
and tunnel work 
where extreme 
moisture and damp- 
ness takes its toll 
of cords not fit to 
combat such con- 
ditions. 

Furnished only with 
black mercerized 
cotton braid. 
Various lengths 
available. 
Prices and com- 
plete details 
gladly given 
without 
obligation 

















Underwriters and 
Distributors of 
Independent 
Telephone Company 
Securities 


Our 19 years’ experi- 
ence in the tele- 
phone and public 
utility fields enables 
us to be of real ser- 
vice to you. 


oO 








We welcome your 
inquiries for financing or 
outright purchase 





a) 


CAMMACK, CLARK 
& COMPANY, Inc. 


208 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 















































“UNIQUE” 


THE HEAT PROOF 
BALANCED 
LADLE 






»— 


Reduces 
toa 


Overhang 


Minimum 


You pour the metal exactly where you 
want it. Drop by drop or in a 
stream! 


The ladle cannot slip, twist or pull 
out of the ventilated handle. 


Interchangeable—no holes to drill—a 
screw driver is the only tool required 
to attach or remove. 


Four Sizes: 214” - 3” - 31" - 4” 
GET ONE ON TRIAL. 


UNIQUE MFG. CO., INC. 


221 Whiting St. Chicago, Ill. 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


Rates 10 cents per word, payable im advance. Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 
and exchange equipment saves you W 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 
TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 

of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 
“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 
Dremirr Electric Lompany 
Chicago, II. 


“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 








RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMEN, 


Kellogg No. 28 3-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm 
Bdg. desk sets @ $10.00—4-bar 
$10.75—5-bar (all with New Cabinet 
inside connection signal sets) @...$«1.50 

Kellogg No. 742 Common battery steel 
hotel sets with straight line or 


16-33-50 and 66 cycle ringers @.... 6.75 
Swedish Am. 5-bar 1600 ohm Bdg. com- 
pacts with Kellogg Transmitters @.. 8.25 
Kellogg No. 101 or 301 combine line 
drops and jacks, per strip of 5 @.. 7.50 
Gray 3-slot wall or desk type pay sta- 
Ce nn we bn 6b 00 ctdbseticrvécanee 5.75 


Dean No. 240 type 8-bar 1000 ohm Bdg. 
compacts with Kellogg Transmitter @_ 6.75 
Dean No. 240 type 4-bar 1000 or 1600 


Vibes ede who0 es FON OheE SCORED KE0-440 7.50 
Am. Elec. No. 36 4-bar 1000 ohm Bdg. 
compacts with Kellogg Transmitters 
DD 60s6te seb O06 suk 500 06 bedwREOR OC OCS 6.50 
Stromberg No. 599 type 4-bar 1000 or 
1600 ohm Bdg. compacts with Kellogg 
or Stromberg transmitters @........ 6.90 


Write for Our Bulletin 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


Not Ine. 
1940 W. 2ist St., Chicago 








WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced Traveling 
Auditor for Telephone Work. Must 
have had experience with commercial 
offices and systems of Telephone Com- 
panies. State past experience and 
qualifications, as well as salary expected. 





Address 7553, care of TELEPHONY. _ 





WANTED—Several accountants with 
Telephone accounting experience for 
growing Telephone Company. State 
salary expected, qualifications, experi- 
ence and references fully in first letter. 
Replies confidential. Address 7554, care 
of TELEPHONY. 

WANTED—Cable  splicer, for work 
in Iowa. Must be capable in all classes 
of work. Address 7556, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 

WANTED TO BUY—Telephone plant 
of from 200 to 500 stations, for informa- 
tion write to Fred Sinkbeil, Jr.. Lynch. 
Nebraska. ; ’ 











IF YOU ARE IN NEED OF 
THE FOLLOWING 


Kellogg Desk Stands—Magneto 
or local battery, with or with- 
out induction coils or retard 
coils. 


Kellogg Steel Hotel Sets cither 
retard or induction coils, 
straight line or harmonic 
ringers. 


Kellogg No. 259 Steel Signal 
Boxes, with or without induc- 
tion coils, straight line or har- 
monic ringers. 


Kellogg No. 75 Steel Signal 
Boxes, straight line ringers. 
Kellogg No. 404 Steel Signal 
Boxes, straight line ringers. 


Kellogg No. 408 Wood Signal 
Boxes, straight line or har- 
monic ringers. 


We Have Them. 
for prices. 


Electrical Instrument Repair Go. 


1721 West Adams 8t. Chicago, Ill. 


Write 




















Stromberg-Carlson 
Common Battery 


Desk Sets 


988 or 986 type desk stands 
with steel bell boxes, code 
No. 1132. 


Straight Line ........ . .$5.50 


Harmonic Ringers ...... 6.00 


Buckeye Telephone & Supply Co. 


1432 S. Parsons, Ave. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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FOR SALE 


TWO CONDUCTOR new black silk 
desk stand cords, 25c; W. E. No. 47A 
fuses, $6.00 per 100; W. E. No. 14 termi- 
nal, 16 pair less stubs @ $3.00; No. 17 
parallel bronze drop wire, $6.50 per 1000 
feet; Stromberg-Carlson P. B. X. jacks, 
keys and relays, very cheap. Prices on 
request. 

The TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 


6966 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 








FOR SALE—1 2-position Toll and 4- 
position Local Kellogg 

C. B. Associated Line Lamp Switch- 
board equipped with 

20 Toll Universal Cord Circuits 

60 Local Universal Cord Circuits, 2 and 
4 party ringing 


1 30 Toll Line Circuits—Drops and Jacks 


520 Local Line Circuit, complete with 
line and cut off relays. 





1 30-Ampere A. T. Type Rectifier 
1 Power Board 

1 Chief Operator’s Desk 

1 Wire Chief’s Desk 

All in good condition. 

For further information and prices 
address Mr. F. M. Strasser. % Lincoln. 
a & T. Co., 14th & M Sts., Lincoln, 
Neb. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Practical 
telephone man desires a position as 
manager of a small exchange. Can take 
care of plant as well as managerial 
duties. Have had twelve years’ expe- 
rience; married. Prefer West or 
Northwest. Address 7550, care of 


TELEPHONY. 











POSITION WANTED—By competent 
and reliable man with thorough educa- 
tional and practical experience. Famil- 
iar with the appraisal, financing, acqui- 
sition and management of telephone 
properties. Salary based on ability to 
produce results. Address 7551, care of 


TELEPHONY. 





_ IOWA MAN—Wants short time jobs 
installing cable, locating and repairing 
trouble, cable or switchboard. Geo. A. 
Bishton, Box 645, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





POSITION .WANTED—Cable splicer 
desires work. 15 years’ experience. Ref- 
erences. Address: Cable Splicer, 717 
South Third St., Terre Haute, Ind. 





POSITION WANTED—By mainte- 
nance man who thoroughly understands 
common battery and magneto plants. 
Six years’ experience. Age 26 and mar- 
ried. Desires connection with reliable 
company in Iowa, Illinois or Minnesota. 
References. Address 7557, care of 
TELEPHONY. 





See Page 42 
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